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READ E R. 
MA 9 Ma Need not recommentd io your peruſal this uſeful Treatiſe, 
J 6 a\ Ve > ſeeing that it proceeds fron 7b yk wy 
£42 trivial conceptions have obtained the efteent. of his 
Age, not inferiour in Laarning to umy of the former. 
He was a perſon of a ſound judgement., ſharp. wit , 
vaſt comprehenſror, und of extraarlinary abilities 
both natural and acquird. Bat D\ need tot 1un o- 
ver mb cg of a  peefan Jo:avell knows among( 
Beg "+ |. us to oblige my Reader .to a: hint »rieception , - and 
favourable interpretation of : this - obſcure. ,”. but uſeful: Book: Far the 
things therein contained are ſo excellent in themſelves, and ſo well deſogn- 


them. 


ed, that we inay be inclinable of our own accord to embrace and peruſe| 


' « The Authass oy boſe, as you may perceive, is to cenſure the lmmitations 
of Sciences to the bounds preſcribed to ns, by the ſhallow pates of ſome of 
\ former Ages, to diſcover the miſtakes of our underſiahdings, to point at the 
fources ſrom whence they proceed , to reFifie the common errours of men, 
backed by ill grounded Axioms, to dire@ us to a right interpretation of Na- 
ture's My(teries, and oblige us to ſettle our Judgements, upon better and ſoun- 
der principles than ordinary his purpoſe 75 to open tons aGate to 4 fron 
Proficiency and improvement in all kind of Learning, to pull down the Wals 
| —ambremove-the-Nen vltra; that-we might ſail to thoſe 
Indies full of Gold and Jewels. I mean the Sciences not yet diſcovered to 
our World, and fetch from thence all the Rarities, the Knowledfei,and Inven- 
tions, that nright pleaſure and benefit our humane life, For that purpoſe he ad- 
viſeth ns not totake things and notions too much upon Truſt,;but to ground our 
belieftFpon Pratice , and well ordered experience. He layes down ſeveral 
Prraciples, which may ſeem ſirange and new ; but if they be rightly examis 


l;z ſuch new comrived expreſſions, that King James at the firſt peruſal jndg- 


ned, we ſhall find them naturally proceeding from the nature of things, T 
confeſs the moſt excellent conceptions are wrapped up in obſcure terms, and 
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| ed this Novum Organum to be paſt all Mans underſtanding. Bit we may con» 
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ding prompt and adviſeit.”* * 


; Den | 
to.be alike, becauſe 1griorance of the Cauſe renders, the Efte&t aniotell- | 
|.gible: forNature is not' overcome wittiout ſubmiſſion, and that, which| 
in Contemplation: ſtands inſtead of the Cauſe, in Operation ſerves-as a| 


| Part of. the 
Novum Organum 


2 


O.F'-TH E 
Intcipretation of Naturz and KinG- 
DOXE' of A AN. © 
Taken out of the Firſt Book. 


AN, Natures Miniſter and Interpreter, a&s and un- 
derſtands only ſo much of the ordering of Nature;as 
he hath obſervedby the afliſtance of Experience and 
Reaſon 5 more he neither doth, nor can apprehend, 

Neither the Hand alone, nor an Underſtanding 
eft toit ſelf, can domuch. Things are performed 
>y inſtruments and helps ,. which the Underſtand-' 
'ngneeds' as much as the Hand, Now as Mecha- 
TY tick Inſtruments affiſt' and govern 'the Hands mo- 
tion, likewiſe the inſtruments of the Underſtans 
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_ Humane Knowledge arid Power are<o-incident in the ſame, or hap 
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|. . Asro Operation, Manican do'no more but only apply or remoye, na- | 
' tural Bodies;, . The reft Nature willingly compleats.,. + jp th | 
. Fhe Meghanick,: the Mathematieian, 'the Phyfitian, the Chymiſt,; and 

the Magician are variouſly 'contcerned in natural Operations, but as ft Dap- | 
pens at preſent their attempts are but (light, and their ſuccelles, 1neon 1- | 


P »- , + 4. tridwatlat hate q 22} FI 652 adit r 1240.5 | 
Jt were an cxtravagancy,:and a plain; cofitradiction to expect -the ge: | 
F. 


{cotopliſhmens.. of thoſe thitigs ,” which-were never 'yet done unleſs: 
means never yet attempted. Roa o perm. _—————R- 
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1 bo TEES 


On o_ 


| Novum Organum. | 


2 Þ SO DES i a 
| Even thoſe Operations which are tound out are rather to be aſcribed 

| to Chance and Experience than to Sciences ; for the Sciences, which are 
\now protefled amongſt us, are nothing elſe, but an adorning and a ſet- 
ting forth of things formerly invented, not the modes of Invention or 
the deſigments of new Operation, {Me 

"The Cauſe and Origine almoſt of all the Miſchiefs, that happen in Sci. 
ences, is this alone, that we too much admire and ſet up the ftrength and} 


thereof, 


Underſtanding 3 fo that the delicate meditations of Mankind, their Pecu- 


ched into, | 

As Siences commonly ſo called are unprofitable for the invention of| 
Operations, ſo the Logick now in uſe is not conducible to the finding out | 
of true Sciences. 


ſerjons enquiry after Truth, therefore it is more hurtful that profitable. 


lity. It hath thercfore a command over aſſent, not over the things them- 
ſelves. | BIF o F 
A Sylogifmeconſiſts of Rropoſitions, Propoſitions of Words, Words 
iaterpret Notions, therefore if Notions, the bafis of Things be confus'd , 
and raſhly abſtrafted from things, nothing will be firm that is built upon 
them, therefore our only aſſurance is in a right induCtion. | 
There is no ſoundneſs in Logical and Phyſical Notions, neither ſyub- 
ſtance, nor quality, ation, paſſion, nor being it ſelf, are proper Notions, 
much leſs heavy, light, thick, thin, moiſt, dry, generation, corroption; eo 
_ to expel element, matter, form', &c. All theſe are phantaſtis 
Teal and i]! deligned. : * WE k<S M 
| | The Notions of the lower. Species, as aman, a dog}; a dove, and the im- 
mediate apprehenſions of our ſenſes ; namely, hot, cold, white, black, 
| don't much deceive us, and yet neyertheleſs by the fluidity:;of matterand 
' | m'xture of things they are ſometimes confounded: AlÞother Notions: 
| which men have, hitherto uſed are aberrations, and *arezgtither duely 
nor truely abſtraCted, and raifed from the. very things themſelves. | 
{ Thethingsthat are already invented in Sciences, are ſuch as moſt com. 
monly depend on vulgar Notions. If any will ſearchinto the more' in- 
ward, and remote mylteries vf Natare,. hemuſt make uſe-of Notions and 
Axioms, abſtracted from things.in a | 
the working of the Underſtanding may be better and ſurer, 

There are and may be two ways of ſearching and finding out truth : one 


aol ara This 1sa true way but not.yet; attempred. 
| The Underſtanding left to it ſelf goes the former way, obſerving a 
Logical method. for the mind delights to leap to generals, that it might 


power of our underſtanding , and we neglect the true helpz and aids} 
Natures ſubtilty far exceeds the ſubtilty of our Senſe, or that of our | 


lations and inventions are but fooliſh things, if they were narrowly ſear- | 


The Logick, wl.ich we now uſe tends to the eſtabliſhment and confir=} 
mation of Errqurs, which are founded in vulgar notions rather than.to a} 


ASyllogiſme is not uſed ——— principles of Sciences, andin medi. | 


al axioms it is imployed in vain, for it falls much ſhort of Natures ſubti- | 


. 


from Senſe and perticulars leads to the moſt 'general Axioms, and out of 
| thoſe Principles andtheir unqueſtionable. Authority judges and finds out. 
middle Axioms, This way is much in uſe. Theother raiſeth Axioms from | 
| Senſe, and perticulars by a continual and gradual aſcenr it proceeds atlaſt | 


| 


| 


- 


more- certain and ſolid manner, thar | 


} 


|acquicſee there, and after a little ſtay it loaths Experience. But theſe 
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Novunm . Organum. 
eVils are now at 
tations. He” 

An Underſtanding left to. it ſelf, accompanied with ſober, patient, ind 
grave Wit, if not hindred by former precepts, eſlays the other way, 
which is right but not ſucceſstul 3 becauſe when the Underſtanding” is not 
| direfted and afliſted, is but weak, and unable to overcome the obſcurity 
of things, | L 

Either way derives its beginning from ſenſe and perticulats, and acqui- 
eſces in things moſt general. But yet they differ very much , for the 
one does lightly run over experience and'perticulars; the other conver- 
ſes in them ina right and methodical manner. Again the one layes down | 
at firſt, certain abſtract and un profitable generals. ' The other riſes by 
degrees to theſe things, which indeed are. ntore known to Nature, 

It can never be that Axiotns framed by arguing, for finding out tiew 
Operations, ſhould be of any value, becauſe the ſubtilty of Nature doth 
far ſurpriſe the acuteneſs of diſputation, But Axioms rightly abſtra&ed 
in order from perticulars, do eaſily diſcover ard ſhew forth other new per- 
ticulars, and therefore by that means Sciences became aQive. 


length augmented by Logick for the portp of difpu- 


a few common perticulars, they are for the moſt part made and enlarged | 
according to their meaſure, ſo that it is no wonder, if they lead: not to | 


before, offer it felf, the Axiomeis falved by ſome friviolous diſtin&ion g 
whereas it is more proper, that the Axiom it ſelf ſhould be mended. 
That humane reaſon, which we uſe: in Natures affiſtance, we are wont 


1 ture. : | » | EI BIR | 

| Atiicipations are ſtrong enough to gain conſent, ſeeing that if all men 
were equally and conformably made, they would agree well enough a- 
mong themſelves. Toſpeak plainly, no right judgement can be made of 


anticipations, I mean by the reaſon now in uſe: becanſe we cannot deſire 
any one toftand tothe judgement of chat thing which is it ſelf called in 
queſtion. | | NN | 
produc'd 3: becauſe things new in themfelvesare to be 
'| Analogy they have with old ones. | 
with chalk in their hands .to. mark out their Inns, and not with arms:to 
break through them. Our defign is the {ame , that our dodrines: might 
be admitted by well diſpoſed and capacious Souls, for there is no 
of confutations, where we diſagree in the 
forms of demonſtration.  : | | Fr 

Their reaſon, who held #oz-comprebenhon, and our way do in ſome fort 
agree in the beginning , dut they valtely differ and are oppoſite in the 


% 


ſay not much can be known in Nature, in that way as it is now handled. 

They by their aſſertion deſtroy the authority of Senſe and Underſtanding, 

we {tudy and give remedies:to help them. 2 
Idols, miltakes, and miſ-apprehenfions, which now pofleſſe , and are 


The Axioms now in uſe ſprang from ſmall and ſlender experience, and | 


new perticulars. Now if by chance any inſtance not obſerved or known | 


to call anticipations of Nature, becauſe it is raſh and haſty. But that rea- | 
ſon, which is rightly extraCted out of things, we call interpretation of Na- |. 


our way, nor of thoſe things which. are fonnd out' agreeable unto! it by | 


[c is no caſie matter to deliver ; or explain thoſe things which we have | 
underſtood by the 


Borguas tells us of the French Expedition into Italy , that they came | 
very prineiples; notions , And | 


end, for they abſolutely affirm, that nothing can be be known , but we | 


n that | 


deeply rooted in Mans Underſtandivg, ſo beſiege the mitids af Me 
| FW 4 Truth 


| * ——_—_—__{_ Cw 
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| 
| 


| 


| and ati impraper inipoſition of words doth”wonderfilly miſlead and dog 


| domendtbeimdtter for words, 'do plainly force'the ES and' 


| caf Worlds. : deither:{peak we 'of thoſea us, Or only of the anci- 


| but atfo:of maiy Principles aud Axtoms of Sciences which have prevailed 


es wart ERIC » 52 — 
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Trath can hardlygtt admlſion,' but if ir ſhould they would hinder and 
diſhurb the reſtoration of Sciences, unleſs Men being fore warned would 
arc themſelves agaih&t them, as much as they could, | 
_Thereare four forts of Idols or falſe Images, which beſiege Mens minds : 
we, for diſtintion ſake, have called them firlt 1dola Tribes. 2. Idols Spe- 
cats 3. Kdols Fori. 4- Idole Theatri. IIS - 0 AR 
"The raiſing. Notions and Axioms by trie induftionis doubtleſs a pro- 
per. remedy to drive away ad temove theſe Idols, yet their indication js 
of great aſe, for thedofrine of Idols conducesto the interpretation of 
Nature; even asthe dottrine of Sophiſtical arguments doth to vulgar Eo- 


HS SEP : in = 0 OE fi Fs | ; , 

" dels Tribiss ate founded in humane Natureit [elf and in every Fami- 
perry of Mankind. For humane ſenle is ſafely affirm'd to be the 
meaſure. of things; On the contrary, all the conceptions both of ſenſe 
and reaſon Seo. vo from the analogy of Man, 'not the analogy of the 
Univerſe, Humane Underſtanding is like an uncqual looking-glaſs ro the 
rayespf things, which mixing its-own Natute with the Nature of things, 
doth wreſt and ——_ | WS 2 Gd F hi a wy 
' Japls; #5 are en i{-appre {Ons O every O1V 1 ual Man. Forev | 
—_— | che mifeins ofhumane Nature in 1 oncral,adeivor indivi- 
dyal cave, where the hight of Nature is obſcured and corrupted; This hap< 
pens;£ither' through every Mans ſingularity; or through edacation and' 
conyerſation among others;/ or by reading of Books and the authorities 
of them who arc honoured and admired by every one, or through the 
differeng. impreſſions which occur ina prepoſlefied and prediſpoſed, or in 
a-calm 9nd <qual mind, or the like > ſo that the Spirit of man, as its plas 
ced prqualified in every _—_ '&s a various, atroublcd, and a fortaitous 
thing . wherefore Heraclitus aid well, that men ſought after Siences in 
leflet worlds, andnot in the great and common World, | 

- There arc al{oidols or mil-apprehenfions ariſing from the mutual con- 
NEL alſo ciations of Men, which by reaſon of humane commerce 
and:Jociety we: call dee Foriz For Men arc'aflociated by ſpeech, but 
wards:are impaſed according to the vulgar'capacity'; therefore a vitious | 


the Underſtanding. Neither the definitions and explications, wherewirh: 
learged/nicn/ arewort todefend and vindicate- themſelves in ſeme things, 
diſturb all things, they lead menimo many idle controverſiesand foolifh! 
inventions. $ - {id \ WERITHEIL th AK  LESITS. E: 364443 - : | 
. ;Laſtly there are Idols or mifapprehenfions, 'which are' entered into] 
Mens minds from:dvers 'apimions of the Philoſophers, 4s alfo from the 

Laws of demonſtrations- theſe we call Xdsla Thearri. Becauſe all 
the kinds of Philoſophy, which have beer-invented and received we laok' 
upon asſo many Fables produced and atted' to make fititious aud ſcni- 


ent PhiloſophersandSeQs3' ſeeing many ethic like Fables may be compoſed 
andimade, becauſe the cauſesof thedifferent erronrs are fot: the moſt part | 
coriimon 3 neither do we nnderftand this only of univerſal Philoſophy, | 


by tradition, credulity and negle&t. But'ot all theſe kindsof Idols we 


| take morcheed; ''' > 


Hum ane 


L”—_ ang CS 
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|time they reje(t Spiral and Serpentine lines, retaining yet the names: From 


{Elementsalſo , as they call them, faricy aſcribes to them a double pro- 
| portion of. exceſs in their mutual tarefaftion, and fuch like dreames are 
[ invented. Nor is this vanity ' predotninant in opinions only, but alſo in 


| and conſent unto thoſe things which once pleaſe it, either becauſe they are 
received and believed, or becauſe they delight. And though a greater 


| obſerve, or contetnn them, or remove,' or reject them by a diſtinction not 


{them by, But this evil more ſubtilly "invades Philoſophy and Sciences, 


|moved and ſtirred up by affirmatives than by negatives, although in truth | 
| ought to be mdifferent to both # Yet ofi'the other hand the ftrength 
[of a' negative Inſtance is greater in coriftitiiting evety Axiom. | 

| Humane Underſtanding is for the moſt part moved: with thoſe things , 
{which ſuddenly and at once effet and reach the mind, and wherewith the 
[fancy is wont'to be filled atrd -puffed wp» - As for the reſt it ſuppoſes and 


|things that pofſeſs the mihd.- Bur as to' that quick running over remote 
| and heterogeneous inſtaxices; whereby Atioms are tried as it were by fire, 


{though all in vain. Therefore it isnot tobe imagined that Heaver ſhonld 


| Humane Underſtanding isivclinable of it ſelf to ſuppolea greater order 
j and equality. in things that it finds. And whereas many thipgs in Nature 
are monodical and ajtogethet uvlike, yet it appropriates to them parals| 
lels, correſpondencies, and relarives, which are not from hence, are de- 
rived thoſe Figments, | fr 11 ER 
In Celeſtial Bodies all things are moved by perfe@ Circles, In the mean 


hence it1s, that the Element of Fire is introduced to make a quaternion 
{ withthe other three, which ate within the reach of onr ſenſes. To the 


ſimple notions 
The Humane Underſtanding atrratts all other things to 


z 


ive its ſuffrape| 


ſtrength and nomber of contrary inſtances occur, yet it doth either not| 


without greatand dangerous prejudice, by which an inviolable authori- 
ty temainsin thoſe former conceptions. Thetefore he gavea right anſwer, | 
who, when a Jift of the Names of ſuch as had paid there their vows for 
eſcaping the danger of Shipwrack, was ſhewn to _— upin a Tem« 
ple, and when he was queſtioned whether he did not' acknowledge the 
Deity of thegods? Heinanſwver demarided, what was become of their pi> 
Ctures who hid periſhed after that they had paid their Vows? There is al-| 
moſt the ſarhe reaſon for all Syperſtition,as ki: Atrological dreams,preſages, 
&c. Men delight in ſuch vanities, they mind the events-when they come 
ts paſs, -but' when they fail; which is very ofteng they negledt and paſs 


— c— 


wherein that which once takes, infe&s and corrupts the reſt; though more 
fir and better; But incaſe this delight and vanity were wanting, yet it 
is a proper and perpetual etror in Humane Underſtanding, to be rather| 


fancies to have them in a kind of inperceptible manner, evenlike thoſe” few 


the Underſtanding is altopertier flow arid unable, unlefs ſevere Laws and, 
violent'corhitiands be impoſed apon ito VOLLNA 
 Huttiane' Undetftanding cannot reft;; dur ſtill: defires more and more, 


hear anyextreamor extime parts; for it'msy be alwayes neceſſarily ur- 
ged, that there is ſomething turther, . Again it cannot be conceived how 
Eternity 'hath run along uatiffiow, becauſe there is 4 cominon diltiati- 
on uſually admitted, that it is infinite «parte ante &1 4 parte pi, which cam 
itt no wiſe be* proved, for then it would follow that one infinite is'prea- | 
ter than another, and 'that an infinite conſumeth and tends'to'a finite. 


The like gicety occurs through the weakneſs of our imagination coficers | 
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Novum Organum. 


ning lines alwayes diviſible, but this mental infinity more dangerouſly 
interpoſes in the invention of cauſes : For whereas Univerſals chiefly 
ought to be-in a poſitive nature, as they are found out, being not real. 
ly caufable, yet the Humane Underſtanding being unable to rett , (till 
defires things more known, but whiles it tends to further things it falls 


back tonearer- ones, vis. Final cauſes, which indeed ariſe rather from 


| Humane Nature, than the natureof the Univerſe, Out of this Fountain 
| {Philoſophy is. [ſtrangely corrupted. But he is equally anunskilful and a 


ſlight Philoſopher , who ſeeks out a cauſe in primary univerſals, as he 
{ who defires it not in ſubordinate and ſubaltern things. | 

Humane Underſtanding is not an Igns fatwas a meer light, but it re- 
ceives animpreſſion from the Will and the Aﬀettions, which produces the 
reaſon why it deſires Sciences, for what a Man had rather have true, that 
he reſolves to believe. Therefore he rejects difficult things, through im- 
patiency of inquiry, ſober things, becauſe they . confine the hope ; 'the 
high Myſtery of Nature, becauſe of our natural Su erſtition 3 the light of 
experience, becauſe. of an arrogancy and :pride, leaſt: the mind ſhould 
ſeem to converſe in vile and tranfitory affairs, -he reje&s Paradoxes be- 


| tion qualifies and infedts the Soul many wayes Which cannot be con- 
ceived. . 

Bur the greateſt hinderance of the Humane Underſtanding, and its moſt 

dangerous errors proceed from the dulneſs, unfufficiency,. and .decepti- 


] ons of the ſenſes : thoſe things which make imprefiions on-the ſenſes are 


of a greater weight than others of a higher nature, that do not affet them : 


ſabtil transformation, that happens in the parts of the groſler things, which 
we commonly ſtile alteration , but is in Truch a ſubtil metaſchematiſm 
eſcapes alſo our knowledge. Nevertheleſs, if theſe two that we have | 
named be not found out, there can be no great matter. performed in th 


| 


{works of nature. -þ 


Again the nature of common air,and of all Bodies which in thinneſs ſurpaſs 
the air,they being many in number are almoſt unknown,for ſenſe in it ſelf is 
aweak and anerroneous thipg,nor do the Organs conduce much to enlarge 
or ſharpen the ſenſes, but the trueſt interpretation of Nature is made by in« 
ſtances, and by fit and proper experiments, 'when ſenſe judges of the ex- 
| periment, the experiment of. Nature, and of. the thing it ſelf. . 

The Humane intelle& is by its own Nature carriedon toabſtrats, and 


| thoſe things which are-tinſtable it fancies to be conſtant. 


But it is better to. diſſe& Nature than abſtratt her, which was done by 
Ts ex Schos]. By that means he ſearched further than the reſt into 
Nature, For that prirpoſe we mult rarher examine matter, its ſchemes and. 
transformations, its pure aCts and the Law of action and motion. Forms 
| are but the inventionof mens brains, unleſs you will call the Laws of the 
att forms. \ 4+: 5:41 

Of this kind are thoſe falſe imaginations, which we call 1dsla Trious , 
they proceed, either from the equality of the ſubſtance of the hnmane Spis 
rits orthe prepoſleſſions, coartations, and turbulent motions thereof, or 
from the inſpirations ofthe paſſions, or diſagreement of the ſenſes, or the 


ing too. mnch. oyer-ruled by the miſtakes of the vulgar,.. Laſtly affe-| 


"” 


Therefore contemplation moſt commonly ends wirh the fight, inſfomuch | 
that there is lictle or. no obſervation made' of invitible things. Therefore | 
the a&ings of the Spirits ſhut up in ſenſible bodies are hid from us, And all | 


| manner of impreſſion. : 
("FS Idola' 
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[ſo that it is neceſiary to:baye 'recourlſe. to: perticular inftances, and their 
franks and orders, as we ſhall preſently ſhew,: when we.come to. the man- 
[ner and reaſon of conſtituting notionsand; Axioms. | | 


two: ſorts,. 1»-\The names of things which are not ; for as there are things 
| which through; inadvertency;; wanting a, name; i{o are there names! with- 


{ ſtudies the nature of things, chiefly ſuſpect that which captivates his Un- 
{ ons, that the Underſtanding may be kept equal and pure, 
ſtanding. For men belieye that their, Reaſon governs words, hut ſo ir 


{happens that words retort and. refled their, power upon the Underſtand- 
Jing. This hath: made Philoſophy and Sciences Sophiſtical and, unaftive. | 


{make a noiſe : from hence it comes to paſs, that the great and ſolemn diſ- 


|and names, with whichy accorc yo the cuſtome and prudence of Mathe» 
| maticians 'twere a wiſer | way-.to. 


| minable by. continued abnegationang. antiquation, of;ſueh ſpeculations. 
{But theotherſarc- is perplex'd and deeply.zooted,, progeeding from an ill 
(and unskilfy! ghſtractione;;: For gxampls takes. 


Novum Organum. 
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ar body, .as aifo from education, cuſtome, or other caſualties; which:kind 
though various, and manifold , yet more efpecially we propound thoſe 
which tequire moſt caution, and have greateſt power to defile the Under- 
ſtanding, and render it impure » contemplations.of Nature and moſt ſim: 
ple Badies oply diſturb and impair the, Underſtanding , but contempla- 
tion of Nature and of Bodies compound, and intheir configuration aſtc* 
niſh and diflolve the intellect, This is moſt evident in the School of 
Hencippus and Democritus compared with other Philoſophy, for it ſo much 
conliders the particles of things; that it almoſt negleCts their frames- and 
others ſo amazedly behold them, that.they cannot arrive to Natures fim- 
plicity. Theſe contemplations therefore are to be altered and interchange- | 
ably aſſumed, that the Underſtanding at the ſame time, may be:made pe-| 
netrating and capable, and thoſe inconveniencies we ſpeak of be ayoided 
with the falſe notions praceediog from them. | | 
Let therefore your ſpeculative prudence be ſodiſpoſed in expeliing and 
removing the T1dola Specus,. which proceed either from the predominan-| 
cy, orexce{sof compoſition and diviſion , or from.cur affection to the 
times, -or from large and {mall Objects. | In general let every one, who 


derſtanding, and ſo much the greater heed is tobe taken in theſe opini- 


- - But, Zdola Forz are the moſt troubleſome. of all, . which, by a confede- 
racy of words and names, have infiouated themſelves into the Under-| 


Now wordsate for. the molt, part, accommodated to. yulgar capacities , 
and by lines, moſt apparent: to- common appprehenſjons- they: 'divide 
things, But when a ſharper iatelle&;: or more diligent obſervatian would: 
transfer thoſe lines, that they might be-more agreeable to.Natures, words| 


putatiorns of learhted men , .afteti-end ta, controverlies.concerning) words| 
gin, and to reducathem intoorderby! 


definitions, -And yet definitions in naturai;and material beings cannot re- 
medy this evil becauſe they, alſo:conliſtgf words, 1 nh beget words, 


a4 * 


Miſzapprehenſions forced. by, words upon the U nder ſtanding are of 


out things, through a Phantaſtical ſuppolitiqn..;2./,Qr the-names of things 


| which are.-bug confuſed, ill determined; xaſhly, and; unequally abſtratted|j 
| from things,., Of, the Hfirit ſaxt are Forrane, the Prim Mobile,: the Pla- | 
{ netary. Orbs, the.Element.atFire, - and ſuch like fictions arifing fromivain 

|and falſa ſpeculations, . This kind is..& 


if caſf; out,;becguſe- it, is Exter- 


4 


| 


Idola Specus. proceed from the proper nature of every individnal. wind | 


* take any. word, Humigdum | 
lig 


if you, pleaſe,and let us-ſee how its various/ignifications agree , 30d; we 
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tall find "this word Humridum tobe nothingelle but a"confuled note of 
divers-a&ions enduri fihg no conſtancy or reduaion); for'Tt'{ignifies that 


| which-eafily cireumfunds it ſelf abotit anotherbody, .andis in ir ſelf in- 
| deterlinable arid inconſiſtent; that whicheaſily gives place on all ſides , 


and eafity | divides" and diffipates;2and as ealtly colleds ,' and reunites 


| it ſelt;” rhar which eafily flowesand' moves; eaſily adheres to atiother body 


and:moiſteas it, thatwhich is eafly 'reduted'into a liquid, or:melts, ha: 


ving been before conſiſtent or ſolid'+ Therefore if you conſider the pre- 


dicationaiid impoſition of this word: taken inoneſenſe the' Flame is moiſt; 
|in:another ſenſe the Air is not moiſt, ' Ione! ſenſe again' ſmall duſt*is: 
moiſt, ' in'another'glafs is ſo. | Whetice it is eviderit,' that this notion was 
only raſbly abſtrated from waters and commort liquors without any due 
verificitiori; - | SETS Ts oo Ny. 
' Th words alſo there are certain degrees'df pravity and error, leſs viti- 
ous arethe names of ſyme ſubſtances, - efpecially the loweſt Species wel} 
dedyced; for the notion of Chalk and Clay'is govd, the notion of Earth 
bad, -more vitious ace the ations of Generation Corruption, Alteration : 
Themott vitious qualitics, execpt the immediate'bbjects of ſenſe, are hea- 
vy; light; rare, denſe; &c. And yet even artivngtheſc it cannot be helped 


(but fornenotions will be better than others} accordingly as more copious 
{: 4 ' 


matter ſupplies Humaiie ſenſe.” /* © 


"The other miſtakes named- 1dbla Theatr#, #te not 'nnate ; nor ſecretly 
wrought inithe'Underftanding, but by fabalous'ſpeculations, and' the 
pervetfe Laws of 'demonſtratrons plainly infuſed” and received: But in 
theſe ro/undertake” orendeavour a confutatior is tiot agreeable to what: 
welhave” ſpoken; ''For' ſeeing that we neither agree 1n our pririciples nor! 
detrioafttations all diſputation ittakeh away. ' But this is good Iuckfor 
the Knicſears; that they may preſerve their repiitation, for nothing is de- | 
erated from them! ſeciiig the way'isfo queſtionable. Beeguſe'a lame Man, | 
astheyi fay, in the way, out/gbes9 Racer out of 'the way, for tis evident} 
theotromzer end) niltbler he 190 thEhteater is his aberration, whiles he is 
oilt of 'the' way, q : 15 -Q3 cob OI':5 Bll $359 Fr? . » ; JErEELL, 
-'> Biit ſach is-our triativier of inventing ym ny we attribrite not much 
rothe"ſharpneſs and'fſtrength of Wit - And yet *we almoſt-equalize' them, 
for'evea"as the deſttibing- of-a Ti tlitedripetfet Circle mach depends 
on thefteadineſs #hff exerciſe of the 'harid;"Fit be done meerly by the 
hands but if a file"6F compaliePbe uſed} ere is little or no por: fo 


, 
j 
$ 
s 
! 
} 
4 


| pendancy -upoir the hand : S6 ates fe exa@1 yp With onr Reaſon, Alt ough 
there be rio particular uſe of: confutations1yet' we mult: ſa ſomething of 
the Sects and Kinds of theſe Theofies, aid "afterwards 6 'their outward 
fiptis} Becauſe they” are ina bat/conditioh,' and"Jeſtly of the- cauſes of ſo 
much unhappineſs; and ſo lotig and general Webiiſent in error, 'that Truth 
may have an caſter tceefs, atid' the HumineUnderſtanding'thzy be more 


| throughly purged, nd Hd Of EA BEING 5. Qiu 
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Hablt-Thextri' or theoteti *miſtakeSaremaily, aid: 'may-bermore, and 
in time to core Wtbe, for unleſs tnens wies Rd been! etnptoyed about 
Redigigh and Divibity during any Ages did if” abovt civit Govern- 
Ani cfpectaHly-Movarchics/'they bad Yetdfted fich tovelties in con- 


9 


| eeeplations. SotaccMen adgited" unto them), ran thehizdrd of their, 
fortufes,” not dy” Utprived'6F a reward; Dur alſo expoſed to'contempr, 


and\envy. - D6ubdlef manytidreSetsof Philoſophy,” 4d Theories Hke 
x6 thoſe; which'onte in fret" varieties fiouriflicd: amongſt ——_— 
14 t! / 4 
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Nouum Organum. | 
had been introduced : for as upon the etherial Phxnowene's more figures 
of Heaven may be formed, likewiſe many more various opinions: may be 
as eaſily founded and eſtabliſhed upon the Phenamene's'of Philoſophy: 
Now the Fables of this Theater are like thoſe that ate afted on the poeti. 
cal Stage, whence it comes to paſs, that Scenical and feigned narrations-are 
'more quaint and elegant than thoſe taken out of true! hiſtory, and-|better 
'pleaſe the Readers. Sigma d 8 ; Bceiri$3I00 
 Ingeneraleither much ont of little, or little out of much is aſſumed in+ 
| to. Philoſophical matter, ſo that on all ſides, Philoſophy is 'founded:;on 
the too narrow baſis of experience, and Natural Hiſtory,: and determines 
out of fewer things than it ought; for the rational ſort of Philofophers 
ſnatch from experience ſeveral vulgar things, and they to neither certain- 
ly found out, nor diligently examined or tried, the reſt they place in me- 
; ara the exerciſe of. wit. WE} p3igtt's 
| There is another ſort of Philoſophers, who have beſtowed a great deal 
of pains in few experiments, -and from thenee have preſumed to draw and 
frame a Philoſophy ſtrangely wreſting all other things thereunto, > -_ 
| There isalſoa third ſort of them, who intermingle divinity, and tradi- 
tions of Faithand Adexarion amongſt whom the vanity of ſome hav incli- 
ned them to ſeek and derive Sciences from Spirits and Demons. Therefore 
the ſtock of Errours and falſe Philoſophy. is threefold, namely Sophiſtical, | 
Emperical, and Superſtitious, 3G ET 
Of the firſt kind Ariſtotle isan evident Example..\ By his Logick-he corz 
rupted natural Philoſophy made the world confiſt of Caregortinacathurs 
ed to the humane Sou], a molt noble ſubſtance, a genus made up ofſecon- 
dary notions, tranſacted the bafineſs of denſe and rare, whereby: bodies 
we! & go greater or leſler dimenſions or ſpaces by the cold diſtin&ion of 
at and power, He aſlerted only one proper mation to be in. all bodies, 
and if they had any other, that he ſaid was from another ; many more 
things he affirmed according to his fangy,. which he impoſed upon;/Nature, 
being every where more ſolicitous how he! might explain himſelf inan- 
ſiwers, and make any thing poſitive in words, than of the internal truth) 
of things. This plamly appears if you'compare his Philoſophy with others 
famous amongſt the Grecians, for the 'Homoiomera of Anexagords, the 
Atorhs of Lexcippns, and Democritzs, the Heaven and Earth of. Parmeni- 
des, the diſcord and concord of Expedocles, Heraclitns's relolotion of Bo- 
dies into the adiaphorous nature of Fire, and the replication of them to 
denſity, have ſomething of natural Philoſophy in.them, and a reliſtfof na- 


notiohs, which under a more ſpecious name, not nominal but more-real | 
he retraQs in his Metaphyſicks, nor let not that move any one, that'in' his 
Books of Animals, in his Problems and other Treatiſes:he frequently uſeth 
Experiments, For he firſt decreed them, neither did he rightly, conſult 
experience in eſtabliſhing his Determinations and Axioms,, but after te 
had determined them according to. his pleaſure , he, made experience a 
ſlaveto his fancies : And pon this account he is more to be blamed than 
bis modern Followers, Imean a Se of Scholaſtical Philoſophers,' who 
have altogether forſaken experiments, 029\5.% T2 A BR 

But the Emperical kind of Philoſophy brings forth more deformed and 
monſtruous opinions than the Sophilſtical or rational , becaule it is -not 


perficial is notwithſtanding in ſome meaſure univerſal and conducive to 


ture and experience : whereas Ariftotles Phylicks are nothing but-logical | 


founded in the light of common notions, which though ſlender- and ſus | - 


many | 
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b | many thivgs, but in a few narrow and obſcure experiments, And theres! 
fore to thoſe wha:daily converſe in ſuch- experiments, and have thereby\| 
| cortypted theirfahoy, this Philoſophy ſeems probable and'certam, but ro| 

athers incredible and vain. A notable example whereof we find in the 
hymiſts and their' opinions, but now-ſcareely any where ele, unleſs 
in:6:err; Phitofophy. However we mull by no means omit a_caution| 
| concerning this Philoſophy, becauſe we inwardly forefee and prefage | 
that if men awakened by our precepts, fhall 'at laſt betake therfelves'to 
experience, bidding adicu to Sophittical 'dottrines, they will ſaſtain ſome 
damage; through a pramature and inconſiderate haſte of the underftand- 
ing; by ſoaring too loen to generalsand principles, which evil we ought 
to'prevent. . - | = x | 
- But the corruption of Philoſophy through ſuperſtition and intermixed 
Divinity extends it ſelf further, and works much miſchief, both to Philo- 
| ſophy:imgeneraland particular, For the humane underſtanding ts no leſs 
obnoxious to the impreffions bf Fancy, than tothe impreſſions of vuJgar 
notions, . For the contentious and Fallacious kind of Philoſophy enfnares 
thetinderſtanding, but the other kind being phantaſtical, iwoln and Poe-|. 
tical 'doth rather flatter it- For there 1s in Man acertain ambition of the 
Underſtanding as well as in the:Wilt, eſpecially in ſublime and elevated 
Wits. Of this kind you have an example amongſt the Grecians, efpecci 
ally in P3thagoras, but joyned with groſs ſuperſtition, but more danger. 
outly and ſubtilly. in Plate, and his School. This kind of evil is found in 
the parts of other Philoſophers 3 by the introduQtion of abſtract Formes, 
final Caufes, firft Cauſes, andfrequent omitting the media], and the like. 
Wherefore take great heed tothis matte, for it 1sthe worſt of evils to 
deifie errors, and toadore vain things may be well accounted the plague | 
of the Underſtanding. mi 
Some modern Men guilty of much levity, have ſo indulged this vanity, 
that they have eſlayed to ound nataral Philoſophy in the firſt Chapter of 
| Gemeſis, the Book of Job, and other places of Holy Writ, ſeeking the li. 
| ving' among the dead. Now this vanity is ſo much the more to be check'd 
and reſtrained, becauſe by unadviſed mixture of divine and humane things, 
not only'a phantaſtical Philoſophy is produced , but alſo an Heretical 
{Religion. Therefore it is ſafe to give unto Faith with a ſober mind, the 
things that are Faiths. 


- Hitherto our Excellent Author hath ſpoken of the bad authority of Philoſs- 
phy, founded in onlgar notions, a few Experiments, or in Superſt:tion : be. 
examines next the depraved matter of Contemplation eſpecially in natural 
| philoſophy. | 


. MF | 
| He proceeds next 16 diſcover to us by what means demonſirations lead us 
| 
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into.errors and miſtakes, and concludes that experience is the beſt demanr 
tration, if it be founded upon mature Experiments. He diſcourſes afterwards 
| | of the ſeveral ſorts of Philoſophers among the Greeks, and takes notice of 

| their zraperfe@tions, of their ignorance in ancient Hiſtory, and in Coſmogr a+ 
phy, ſothat they could not be acquainted with ſo many exyeriments,>as the | 
p” Learned of our dayes. | | 
Afterwards be diſconrſeth of the cauſes of Errors, and of their long con-| 
[tinnance in credit in the World, that none might wonder how it comes to paſs| 
that Some in theſe laſt Ages, find ſo many miſtakes in the Learning and Wit! 
admired in former Ages. | 


The! 
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The firſt Cauſe of the ſmall proficiency in Sciences, he ſaith, is the ſtreights of 
time, and their ignorance of former Times : for their Obſervation had not 
ſcope enough, nor ſufficient aſſiſtance from true Hiſtory, to gather right and 
judicious Experiments, , - . 

In the ſecond place another Cauſe of great moment certainly offers 
it ſelf; namely that in thoſe times, when the wits of men and Learning 
flouriſhed moſt or but indifferently , Natural Philoſophy had.the leaſt 
ſhare in humane contemplations - nevertheleſs this ought to be account- 
ed the great Mother of Sciences - for all Arts and Sciences, pluck'd away 
from this Root. may perhaps be poliſhed and accommodated to uſe, but 
| they will never grow» Nowitis evident, that fince the Chriſtian Faith 
was embrac'd and encreas'd the moſt part of. the rareſt Wits applied them- 
{ ſelves to Divinity. To this end Jarge rewards were proponnded, and all 
| manner of helps plentifully afforded. This {tudy of Divinity took. up 
the third part or period of time amongſt us Europeans, and the more be- 
| cauſe about that time Learning began to flouriſh, controverſies touching 
{Religion did wonderfully increaſe > but inthe preceding Age, during the: 

ſecond period among the Romans , the chiefeſt meditations and ſtudies 
j of Philoſophers were imployed and ſpent in Moral Philoſophy, which was 
|then the Heathens Divinity, Moreover the greateſt Wits in thoſe dayes 
|for the moſt part applied themſelves to Civil affairs, by reaſon of the Ro- 
| man Empires freanel . Which required the labours of many men; But 

that Age whetein Natural Philofophy ſeem'd chiefly to flouriſh among 
'the Grecians was a parcel of time of ſmall continuance, for evenin anci- 
| <nter times, thoſe Seven, called Wiſemen, all except Thales, applied them= 
ſelves to Moral Philoſophy and Politicks. And in after times, when 7ſo- 
crates had bronght down. Philoſophy from Heaven upon Earth, Moral 
Philoſophy prevailed further ſtill, and diverted mens thoughts from phyſi- 
ological ſpeculations. =. ME a | 

That very period of time alſo, wherein Phyſick Enquiries flouriſhed was 
corrupted and ſpoiled with contradiQions , and new 'determinations, 
Wherefore Natural Philoſophy in every one of thoſe periods, being great- 
ly negleCted or hindred, *tis no wonder men. profited fo little in it, feeitg 
they altogether minded other things. | | 


Add moreover, that thoſe who ſtudied Natural Philoſophy, eſpecially} 


.1n theſe modern times, did not wholly addict themſelves thereunto, un- 
| leſs perhaps you may alledge the example of ſome Monk inhis Cell, or 
| Nobleman in his Country Houſe, Soat length it was made bnt a paſlage | 
-|and draw-bridge to otherthings. | | | 
This, this famous Mother of Sciences, was bafely thruſt down into ſer- 

| vile offices, and made a drudge to wait upon Medicine, or the Mathemas- | 
|cicks; and again to waſh the immature wits of young men, and give 
them a ſuperficial mixture, that they might afterwards be the better quae| 
lified to receive of another. In the mean while let no man expeCta great 
progreſs in Sciences, eſpecially in the pradical part, unleſs nataral Philo- 
ſophy be produced to particular Sciences, and thoſe again reduced to|[ 
Natural Philoſophy : for hence it comes to pals, that Aſtronomy, Opticks, 
Muſick, many Mechanichal Arts, Phyſick it felf, and what is more, wonder:- 
ful, even Moral Philoſophy , Politicks, and Lopgick, have for the moſt 
|part no confiderable depth , bur languiſh it, the ſurface and variety of 
things, becauſe when once theſe particular Sciences are divided, they are 


no longer nouriſhed by Natural Philoſophy, which out of the "_— 
= C 2 _ 1; and 
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on of Bodies , affetions', and intellectual apprehenlions, communicates 


| Now the true an 


vere inquiry of Trath. Again ſuppoſe another more ſeverely enquires 


Arm. _ 


men 


| congruous tothe word it ſelf, for the old age, and great age of the world 


— 


and true contemplations of motions, rayes, lounds ; texture and figurati- 


new ſtrengch and augmentation to them. And therefore *tis no wonder, 
that Sciences grow not ſince they are ſeparated from their roots. Another 
great and powerful cauſe, why Sciences are ſo little advanced, is this,that 
race cannot yay fm run, where the Goal is not rightly placed and fixed. 

legitimate mark of Sciences 1s ta enrich Mans life with 
new inventions and forces, But the greater number of men know nothing 
of this, becauſe they are mercenary and profeſtory, unleſs it happens that 
ſome Artiſt of a ſharper wit, and ambitious of Glory, ſtudies ſome new 
inventions, which commonly tendstohis own undoing. Therefore moſt 
Men areſo far from proponnding to themſelves the advancement of Arts 
and Sciences, that even out of thoſe things that they have, they ſeek no 
more than what may be converted into profeſſory uſe, gain, reputation, 
or thelike advantages. And ifany one amongſt the multitude ſeeks know- 
ledge ingeniouſly and for it ſelf, yet you will find he doth this rather to 
obtain variety of contemplations and precepts, than for the rigid and ſe- 


after Truth, yet even he propounds to himſelf ſuch conditions of Truth 
as may fatisfie his mind and underſtanding in reterence ito the cauſes of 
things known long ago, not thoſe which may give freſb pledges of ope- 
rations or newlight to Axioms, The end therefore of Sciences being not 
yet rightly defined, or well aſſigned by any bedy, no wonder if Error. 
ard js, <6 attend thoſe things which are ſubordinate thereunto, 


Sciences; namely obſcure Traditions, giddy Arguments , the windings of 
Chante or unclean Experience 3 and wonders that none yet have recommend. 
ed ſenſe, and well ordered Experience, which hes food to bepartly cauſed 


ed with long converſing in Experiments and particular things, ſubje& to 
ſence, and determined to matter; eſpecially ſeeing theſe things are labo- 


beral in the practice, infinite in number, and full of ſubtilty. | 
_ Again the reverence of Antiquity, and the authority and conſent of 
thoſe who have been accounted great menin Philoſophy , has detained 
and inchauted men from making any progreſs in Sciences. 
As for Antiquity the opinion which men entertain of it, isidle and in. 
are terms equivolent to antiquity, and ought to be attributed to our 
times, not to the youthful age of the world, that wherein the Ancients 
lived. | 

For that Age in reſpe& of ours was greater and ancienter, inreſpeCt of 
the World it ſelf, leſſer and younger : and therefore in likemanner, as 


nally be expe&ted from our Age, than from the ancient times, iFit would| 
but know its ſtrength, and were willing to try and mind things, becauſe 
we livein the Worlds old Age, andareſtored with infinite experiments, | 
and advanced in our noble Obſervations. The diſcoveries of other Lands 


r 


The Noble Author condemns next the erroneons wayes which condutt to| 


by a great miſtake: That the Majelty of Humane Underſtanding is impair- | 


rious in the inquiry , ignoble in the meditation, harſh in diſcourſe, illi-| 


we expe a greater knowledge in Humane Affairs, a more mature and af} 
riper judgement from an Old Man than from a Young Man, by reafonyof |. 
his Experience, and the variety and plenty of things which he bath ſeen, | 
heard, obſerved, and underſtood, ſoalfo far greater matters may ratio-| 
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| verfities, Colledges; and the like places deſtimated for learned Men, and 
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unknown to former Ages areno ſmall helps to our experience. Beſides it is 
agreat weakweſs to attributt ſo much to ancient pr an » fon Truth is the 
Daughter of Time not of Authority; \and the ancienteſt times are the young- 
elt in reſpe® of the World. The other cauſe of mens miſtakes is their admi- 
ring the operations which can ſhew grey hairs, and atoo great efteem of lj 
beral Arts and Learning already found out, whichiy an as of 'fmplicity and 
childiſhneſs, But the greateſt damage hath happened to Sciences through 
puſtlanimity 3 and the ſmalneſs of thoſe tasks, which humane Induſtry hath 
propoſed te it ſelf, aod yet, what is worlt of all, that puſilanimity is ac-| 
companied with Arrogance and diſdain. | 
Moreover Natural Philoſophy in all Ages hath had a troubleſome and 
_ Enemy ; namely Superſtition, and a blind immoderate zeal of Re- 
IgiON. | | 
Laſtly the way to all Reformed Philoſophy hath been blocked up by the 
unskilfulneſs of ſome Divines , who were afraid Jeaſt a deeper enquiry 
ſhould dive into Nature beyond the bounds of Sobriety, traduce and 
falſly wreſt thoſe things, which are ſpoken of Divine Myſteries in the ſa- 
cred Writings, againſt Searchers of divine Secrets : Others cunning!y 
conceive, if the means be unknown, which they think greatly concerns 
Religion, all things may more eafily be referced to the deity; Others 
from their example fear leaſt motions and mutations in Philoſophy ſhould 
terminate in Religion, | £37 
Apain all things in the manners and inſtitutions of Schools, Unie 


getting Learning , are found to be againſt the advancement of Scien- 
ces, Kce - ms: 
But the greateſt Obſtacle in the progreſs of Sciences, and new under- 

takings thereof is diſcerned in the diſpairing of men, and a ſuppoſed im. 
poſſibility , for even wiſe and grave men are wont to diftde in: theſe 
things, pondering with themſelves the obſcurity of Nature, ſhortneſs of 
Lite, deception of the Sences , weakneſs of judgement, difficulty: of Ex- 

periments, and the like, &c. 1032-21 0 
We muſt take our beginnings from God, in what: we are about; for | 
the excellent nature of Good therein it manifeltly fromGod, who-1s the | 
Author of Good, and Father of Lights. | 
; The Foundations of Experience, for we muſt deſcend to themyhave hi- | 
therto been either none at all or very weak z neither hath a ſufficient Syſtem 


number, kind, or certainty, able to inform the underſtanding. irlo} 
In the plenty of Mechanical Experiments, there is.difcovered a:great 
want of ſuch as affiſt or tend to the information of the underſtanding, &e, 
Not onely a greater plenty of Experiments is to be ſought, andprocur-| 
ed, differing in kind from what ever was yet done, But alſo another me-f 
thod, order and proceſs are to be introduc'd, for the continuing and pro- | 
moting of Experience. For wandring Experience , guided by it ſelf, is-a| 
meer cheat, and doth rather'amaze men than inform them,” But whenEx- 
perience proceeds tegularly, orderly,and ſoberly, there may be fome|bet- | 


ter hope of Sciences. au 23.98 
Seeing there is ſuch a great number, andas it were an Army of particu | 
lars, but ſo ſcattered and diffuſed, that they diſgregate' and confound the| 
underſtanding, 'wecan expe& no good from the skirmithes, light moti- | 


of particulars been any wayes as yet found ontand congeſted , either inf 


ons, and tranſcurfions of the EY unleſs by fit, well _——_ . 
| 3 and}, 
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| them, &c. 


| 


| 
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and exact Tables, there be an inſtruftion, and co-ordination of thoſe 
things which appertain to the ſubject ot our enquiry : and the mind be ap- 
plyed. to the preparatory and digeſted helps of theſe: Tables, 

But when this plenty of particulars 1s rightly and orderly placed be- 
fore our eyes we muſt not preſently paſs to the Inquiſition, and Inven. 
tion of new particulars or operations, or if we do we" tnuſt not reſt in 


We muſt not permit the Underſtanding to leap or fly from particulars to 


| remote and general Axioms, ſuch as are called the principles of Arts and 
"Things, or by their conſtant verity to prove or diſcuſs medial Axioms. 


\.. But then Men may hope well of Sciences, when by atrue Scale, and con- 
tinual not intermitted degrees, we aſcend from particulars tolefier Axjoms, 
then to media], for ſome are higher than others, and laſtly to univerſals ; 
for the loweſt Axioms differ not much from :naked Experience, but the 
ſupreſſfive and more general which occur, are rational and abſtracted, and 
have.no ſolidity. The medial therefore are thofe truc ſolid and lively 
Axioms, wherein.mens fortunes and eſtates are placed, and above thoſe al- 


ſo are thoſe more general, if not abſtracted,but truely limited by theſe me- | 


dial or middle Axioms. 


.: Therefore the humane underſtanding needs not feathers but lead and' 
weights to hinder its leapingand flying. But this is not yet done, when 
litis we may have better hope of Sciences. 


:: Naw inconſtituting an Axiom another form of induction contrary to 


{whatwas formerly, or is now uſed, is found out, and that not onely to: 
| prove'or invent Principles, as they call them, but alfoleſſer and medial 


Axioms, yeall. For that induction, which proceeds by ſimple enumera- 


ct... 


tion; 18a childiſhthing, and concludes precarioufly, being expoſed to the 


| danger of a contradiQtory inſtance. And yet molt commonly it gives 
judgement from fewer inſtances than it ought, or from thoſe onely which 
'Fareathand. But that induction which would induce to the invention 
{and demonſtration of Arts and Sciences, muſt ſeparate Nature by due re- 
4jections and ſeparations, and, after ſufficient negatives, conclude upon af. 
1firmatives, which thing is not yet done, nor ſo much as attempted, unleſs 
by Plato only, who indeed, to examine definitions and Ideas, doth in ſome 
| meaſure uſe this form of InduQion. Bat for the good and lawful inſtitution 
1-of fuch an induttion.or demonſtration. many things are ta be uſed, which 
never. yet entered into any mortal mans heart, ſo that greater pains is to 


be-taken herein than was ever yet ſpent in a Syllogiſm, Now the help of 


{ chis indutionis not onely to be tifed in finding out Axioms, bur alſo in 
{terminating motions, for certainly in this induction our greateſt hope is 
| placed: 

|- :' Far more an 
! from the reaſon; induſtry, direction, and intention of men, than from 
{chance the inſtin& of Animals, which hitherto have giventhe beginning to 
| Inventions. | 


. 


d better things, yea and in ſhorter time, are tobeexpetted 


--Thisatſo may be brought as an encouragement, that ſome things which 


eaſily come into mans mind to imagine any thing of them, for every body 


| deſpiſed them/as impoſſible, xs the uſe of Guns the invention of Silk, the 


Seamuirs needle; &c, 


| Therefore we hope there are in Natures boſome many ſecrets of excel- 


lent uſe, which have no alliance nor paralelliſm, with the things already 
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are.foutid out, are of that kind, that before their produQtion it could not | 
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invented, but are placed out of Fancies Road, not as yet found out »| 


| which doubtleſs after many reyolutions of Apes ſball at laſt come forth, 


even as thoſe former did. But by the way we now declare, they may 
ſpeedily and ſuddenly be þqth anticipated and repreſented. | 

We mult not omit another thing, which way raiſe up our hope, Let 
meh reckon the infinite expence of Wit, time, fand money , which 
'they are at.in things and ſtudies of far leſſer uſe and valne; the leaſt part 
whereoh were. it converted to ſound and ſolid things, would cbnquer all 
| &ifficulty.. _ | ED, 
| Had we aman among us,. who would de faFo anſwer Nature's Queries, 
the Invention of all Cauſes. and Sciences would be the ſtudy but of a few 
| YEATS, | 
: Some without doubt, when they have read over our Hiſtory and Ta- 
bles of Invention, may object that fomething is leſs certain, or altoge- 
ther, falſe in our experiments , and therefore perhaps will think with 
himfelf, that our inventions are founded on falſe foundations, and dubious 
principles. But this is nothing, for ſuch things mult needs happen at firſt, 
for it is all one as though in writing or printiug ſome one Letter or other 
ſhould be miſplaced, which does not uſually hinder the Reader, for ſuch 
errors areeaſily correCfted by the ſence, &c. 
Many things alſo will occur in our Hiſtory and Experience, firſt flight 
and common, then baſe. and mechanical, laſtly too curious, meerly ſpe- 
culative, and of no uſe, which kind of things may divert and alienate the 
{tudies of men. + 4 TE IEG 1 
| * Now for thoſe things which ſeem common, let men conſider, that they 
themſelves are wont to dono leſs than. refer and accommodate the cau- 


jſes of rarethings to theſe which are frequently done, but of things daily 
happening they enquire nat the cauſes, bur take them for granted. _ 


And therefore they inquire not into the cauſes gf weight, cleſtial ro- 


{tation , heat, cold, light, hard, ſoft, ſlender, denſe, liquid, conciſtent or 


ſolid, animate and ivaniwate, fimilar diſfimilar, nor laſtly Organical, but 


| diſpnte and judge of other things, which happen not ſo frequently and 


familiarly by theſe as being evident, manifeſt, and received. But we, who 
know well enough, that no judgement can be made of rare and notable 


[rhings, much leſs new things be brought to light without the cauſes of vul- 
{| gar things,and the cauſes of cauſes rightly examined and found out are for- 


ced neceſſarily to receive the moſt vulgar things into anr Hiſtory: Further- 
more weperceive nothing has hindredPhiloſophy more,than becauſe things 


{familiar and frequently ew 64 go notſtay and detain the contemplas 


tion of men, but are entertained by the by, and their cauſes not inquired 
into, ſo that information of unkrown matters is not oftner required than | 


| attention in known things. 


Now as touching the vileneſs and diſhoneſty of things, they are no leſs 


| tobe entertained in Natural Hiſtory than the richeſt avd moſt precious 
{things, noris Natural Hiſtory thereby polluted, for the Sun does equal- 


ly vifit Pallaces and Sinks, and yet is not defiled. Again we do not build 
ordedicate a Capitol or Pyramid tothe Pride of men, but we found an 
holy Temple for the worlds pattern in humane Underſtanding. 

Therefore we follow our Copy for whatſoever. js worthy of eflence is 
worthy of Science, which 1s the image of Science, but vie things ſubfiſt 
as. well as coſtlv ones. Moreover, as qut of ſomeputrid matters, as mnsk |. 
and civet, ſometimes the beſt odours come,even ſo from low and ſordid ins | 


, 


ſtances | 
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| inftances ſometimes excellent light and inforination flowes, 


Novum Organum. 


That we how at firſt ſetting out, and for a time, ſeck only lociferous not 
fructiferous Experiments, according'to the examples of Din 

which only produced Light on the firft day, and beſtowed a whole day 
upon it; not intermingling with it, in that day , any material Work. i 
any one therefore think theſe things are of no uſe, it 1s all one asf 
he ſhould think Light uſeleſs, becauſe it is indeed no ſolid rior mates | 


ing well examined-and defined, is like _ which affords paſſage toall the| 
ſecret Rooms of Operations, drawing afterit all the companies and troops 


or and diviſion, judgement and the teſt, no leſs than of heat and cold, or 


| minner to the nature of things. 8 7 
| But that ought by no means to be doubted, whether we deſire to deſtroy | 
| and. demoliſh the Philoſophy,Arts,and Sciences which we ule, for we on the 


[very word. Thus the ſeeds of things ſtrong in' power are as to uſe, ex-| 
cept in their increaſe of no value, and the cattered beams of Light unleſs | 


tural Philoſophy,or elſe of other Sciences; namely, Logick, Ethicks and Poe 


Before all things we have and muſt ſpeak firſt of this thing, viz. | 
ivine Creation, 


rial being; for we may truely affirm, that the light of ſimple Natures bes 


of Operations, ard potentially comprizing the Fountains of moſt noble 
Axioms, yet in itſelf itisnot of ſo great uſe : Thus the Elements of Let- 
ters of themſelves and ſeparately ligitc nothing, neither are of any uſe, 
but yet are like the firſt matter in the compoſition, and preparation of e-| 


they unite OF, peconee unbeneficial to men. - | 
Some alſo will doubt rather than ObjeCt, whether we ſpeak only of Na- 


liticks tobe perfeCted according to our way. But we ſurely underſtand 
what- we haveſaid of all this, and as vulgar Logick, which rules things 
by ſyltogifm, belongs not onely to natural, but to all Sciences, So ours, 
which proceeds by induction, compriſeth all things for. we make an Hi- 
ſtory and inventory Tables, as well of Anger, Fear, Modeſty, &c. as of 


Politick Examples, and ſo of the menta} motions of memory, compoſiti= 


light and vegetation, &c. But as our method of interpretation after Hi. 
ſtory is prepared and ordered, doth not only behold mental motions 
and diſcourſes, as common Logick, but alfo thenature of things. So we 
| govern the Underſtanding , that it may apply it ſelf ina perteCt and apt 


T* 
. 


| contrary willin ly allow their uſe, cultivation, and honour ; nor do we. 
any wayes hinder, but that thoſe which have been in credit, may nouriſh 
difputations, adorn Orations, beuſed in profeſfory employments, Laſt- 


fe&tion and good will towards allowed Sciences, our publick Writings | 
eſpecially our Books of the Advancement of Learning declare and at: 


telf, 
It remains that we now ſpeak ſomewhat concerning the excellency of 


| bably had better ſucceeded, but now we are in hopes, that all prejudices 
being removed, theſe matters may perhaps be of more weight. 

For though we had perfefted and compleared all things, nor had called 
others to ſhare in our labours, yet ſhonld we have refrained theſe words 


leſt we might be thought to proclaim our own merits, but ſeeing the indu- 
{try of others is to be ſharpened, and their minds to be ſtirred up aad in- 
flamed. *tis fit we put men in remembrance of ſome things. 


ly, like currant money, be received arong men by conſent, But how | 
| truely we profeſs this very thing, , which we mention concerning our af- 


theEnd. Had we before treated of theſe lr, 6 our expectations pro-} 


| 


Firſt then the Introdu@icn of noble Inventions ſeems to carry the grea 2 
teſt 
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teſt (way amongſt humane aCtions,as former agesalſo have judged ; for they 
gave divine honor to the Inventors of. things, but ro thoſe who were me: 
ritorious in civil affairs, as the founders of Cities and Empires, Lawgivers, 
Deliverers of their Countreys from temporal evil, Deſtroyers of Tyranny 
&c. they only decreed heroick honor, Inventions alſo, are the new 
creations, tbey are man s Glory, they cauſe him to be a Godto the reſt of man- 
kind, New inventions are of a wonderſul conſequence as the Art of Print- 
ing, Gun-powder, and the Sea mens compaſs. Theſe three have changed 
the Face and State of affairs in the whole World, Firſt, in Learning. Se. 
condly, 'in Warfare. Thirdly, in Navigation. | 
There are three ſorts of ambition, the firſt defires to enlarge man's own| 
power over Countries and People,thisis common and ignoble, the Second, 
endeavours to enlarge other mens, as our Prince's Dominions, this hath 
more dignity, but no leſs deſire. | | 
But if any one endeavours to reſtore and inlarge tte power and domis 
nion of manking, over the univerſity of things, doubtleſs this ambition is 


| ſounder, and nobler than the other two: Now mansdominion over things 


confiſts onely in Arts and Sciences, for nature is not truſted, but by obedi- 
ence, | 

It is now high time that we propound this art it felf of interpreta- 
ting nature , wherein though we ſuppoſe we have given moſt true and 
profitable precepts, yet we donot attribute unto it any abſolute neceſſity 
or perfection, as though nothing could be done without it. For we are of 
opinion if men had by them a juſt Hiſtory of Nature and Experience, and 


| would diligently {indy it, and could command themſelves in two things ; 


firſt in putting away received opinions and notions. Secondly, in forbear- 


[ing a while generalsand ſubgenerals,they would by the proper and genuine: 
| ſtrength of the underſtanding, without any art, light upon our form of in- 


terpretation; for interpretation is the true and natural work of the mind; 


[all obſtacles being firſt removed :- But certainly our preſents will make all 


things more ready and ſure, 

Nevertheleſs we do not affirm that nothing can be added unto them. 
On the contrary we, who conſider the mind not only in its own faculty, 
bat as it is united with things ought to determine, that the art of invention 
may grow and increaſe with things invented, 


—— 
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Part of the 27 | 
| Novum Organum, 


2] 


OF THE 


| Interpretation of Nature and Kino: | 
oxe of MAN, 


| Taken out of the Second Book. 


T is the biifinefs and intent of humane power to 
produce and ſuperinduce a new nature, and new 
- things upon a body given to it z but it is the baſi= 
neſs and purpoſe of humane ſcience, to find out thef 
true form of this body, or the right difterence; or| 
the eſſence of nature, called natura natwrans,or the} 
Fountain of emanation: theſe words we uſe, be-| 
cauſe they expreſs the thing, and diſcover it beſt. 
X Now to theſe works of the firſt rank there be} 
two of a ſecond and inferior ſort, that are ſubordinate. To thefirſt, the 
transformation of concrete bodies from one to another within poſſible ti. 
mits, To theſecond, invention inall generation and motion of a Secret 
continued from an apparant efficient and viſlible matter to a 
e invention of an hidden ſchiſm of reſting bodies not' 


——_— 


procceding 
new form; as alſo th 


in motion. | Y 

Although the ways leading tothe powerand humane ſcience, be near-| 
ly allied and almoſt the ſame, nevertheleſs it is the ſafeſt, becauſe of that 
old and pernicious cuſtome, of ſpending tithe in abſtraCts to begin and 
raiſe ſciences from their very foundations,which look upon the active part 
in order, that it might conſume and determine the aQive part, therefore 
we mult ſee to ſome nature to be ſuperinduced upon another body, what| 
| Precept or. dire&tion any ſhould require for that purpoſe, ard that in an 
ealje and plain expreſſion. TT : ; 

For example, ſuppoſe any ſhould defire toccover overSilver with the 
yellow colour of Gold, or giveuntoit an increaſe of weight, with a re- 
ard to the Laws af matter, or to make anobſcureſtone become tranſpa. 
rant, or glaſs gluttinous, or to cauſe a body not vegetable to grow; 
we mult fee inſuch a caſe what direQion or deduQtion may cheifly he de- 
| fired, firſt a perſon would doubtleſs with for ſomething ofa like Experi. 
ment to be ſhewn unto him, which might not fail in the operation, nor de- 
ceive in the undertaking. Secondly, he would defire ſome directions 


which might not bind him, and force him to certain mediums, ang parti- 
| D 2 ny cular 
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[cular ways of acting, for it may be, that he may be unable to purchate, 
{and procure unto himſelf ſuch mediums, therefore if there be any otker me- 
|diums and other methods of afinp; beſides that direCtion of producing | 
{ach a nature, it may perhaps be of -ſuch things, as are in the power of the 
{ Worker; yet notwithltandinghe nay be excluded.from the try al of ſuch, 
[chings by the narrowWhels of the Rule, fo as that he ſhall meet withno benc*} 
fir. Thirdly, he may deſire, that ſomerhing may be ſhewn unto him, which 
[may not be altogether ſo difficult, as the operation that is in queſtion, 
ibut that comes nearer to the practiſe. ES HR 

| | Jpcretyrf is Quilts tht gvery frueand perfect Rule of working 
| be certain free, aridavell deligitgg, or in dfrder 20 attion 3 therefore this 
| is the ſame as the invention of a true form) tor the form of any nature is 
(ach, that when it is ſuppoſed the nature it ſelkmuſt needs follow, there-. 
fore it is alwayg/preſcnt, wherever that nature is,,.it be ſpeaks it in gene- 
ral and conſtitates it. Such Is the form ofa thing that when ir is taken 
away the nature of the thing 1sremoved. 

Therefore it is always abſent from it, when that nature is abſent,and is in 
it alone. Laſtly, a true form 1s ſuch, that it deduceth the nature of a thing 
out of the Fountain of being, which is common to many, and more know: 
|than the nature, as they ſpeak, than the form, Therefore the Rule ot 
| knowing a true -and perfect Axiom is this , that a2 br H ethfe-nigh | 
| found 'out which might be convertible with the nature tivedlghal pit be #1 
| 22itation of a more known nature, like as of a true genus; © olaitsvo: 
rhe one ative, the other ſpeculative, are the ſame M.c f 
| moſt uſeful in operation-is molt true in ſpeculation, {82/5 

>* But the Rule or Axioms of transforming bodies dfe twe 
confider'd 2 body, as atroop or conjugation of ſimple 


theſe things do meet, thatiit is yellow, weighty, and of Dy 
may be beaten thin and drawn into wire, 6fſacha bigneſs that it is not vo= 
'  [latile, and that it loſeth nothing by fice, that ir is to be run in ſuch a man- 
ner, that- it is ro' be ſeparated and looſned by ſuch means, and the like of 
the other natures or properties of Gold, © 
\ (Therefore ſich an Axiom deduceth the thing from the forms of the ſim- |. 
ple: natures or Properties, for he that knows how to bring new forms| 
[and methods of yellow, of weight, of fluidity, &c. he will ſce and take 
[Care of their graduations and means, that all theſe be conjoined in one bo- | 
dy from whence wansformation into Gold may be expetted. Therefore |. 
this manner of marking belongs to the primary aCtion, for there is the ſame | 
method required in bringing forth one {imple nature, as many; onely man 6 
meets with more difficulty in working, when heis to joyn together many 
natures, which”meet not of thetnſelves unleſs by the ordinary and uſual 
| | ways of nature; nevertheleſs we may affirm that the method of working, 
which conſiders the ſimple natures, though in a concrete body, proceeds |. 
from thoſe things, which in nature are conſtanc, eternal, and univerſal, and | 
open. a wide door to mans ability, which as affairs are now manag'd our ; 
bumane underſtanding can ſcarce: comprehend or repreſent» : 
But the Second kind of Axioms, which depends from the invention of a | 
ſecret proceeding, acts not by ſimple natures, but by concrete bodies, as} 
they are found in natures ordinary courſe; for example, ſuppoſe an Inquiti- 
tion is madefrom what beginrungs, how, and in what manner Gold, or any 
| other Mertal,or Stone is generated from its firſt matter and def&rm ſubſtance 
until 1t comes to a perfect mineral, likewiſe in what manner Herbs grolv, 
; q 5s form 
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| mands, and what yields, and many other things, - {52 1! x 
{ transformation of bodies, butin all other alterations and motions we are 


{and what is moſt remiſs, what gives the motion, what corfifmands; arid the | 


N ovun Organum 


. 


it riſeth up to be a plant with all the ſucceſſion of motion, and the divers, 
and continued endeavours of nature. - Likewiſe of the ordinary genera-: 
tion of animals irom their conception to their birth, in like mannerof. all 
other bodies, Fig arts 

But this inquiſfition relates-not onely to the generation of bodies; but al- 
{o to other motions and workings Gt natures for example, ſuppoſeanin- 
quifition be made into the univerſal ſeries, and continued manner of fiou- 
riſhment, from the firſt reception of the Food, until it turns into theſub. 
{tance of the body; likewife of the voluntary motionin animals, from 


{the firft 1mprefſion of the fancy, and repeated endeavours of the ſpirits, to | 


the movings- and turnings of the Arters, or of the ontward motion'of the 
tonzue, and lips, and other inſtruments to thegiving of articulatevoiees; 


| that our humane underſtanding, as it is now wfrapt up th blindfiesfcan: ; 


4 


damental, and common Laws, which conſtitute forms. But we multineeds 
c::ofefs, thar this method ſeems to be the moſt cxpedire, the moſt hikely and 
[1:72], and more than the other primary. * F124. Tool 
| £87 1.ewile the operative part, which anſivers this ſpeculative, dothett« 
[large & encourage, workin# from thoſe things, which are conmonlyitownd 
| | rain things near at hand, or ffom thoſe things to other very | 
1: 242 ihe bigheftt and radical operations upon nature depend 
tapyn theprimaty Axioms, Moreover, when man hatly notthe 
; of acting. but onely of knowing and beholding, as in cxleſtial bo» 
--, which are not within mans reach he tannot change nor alterthern. } 
-crtheieſs the inquilition of the fact it ſelf, or of thetruth of the thing] 
a> wel! as the knowledge of cauſes and agreements, relates t6 the primary 
aud univerſal Axtoms of ſimple natures as the nature of voluntary relas. 
tion, or the attractive vertue of the load ſtone, and many others;' which 
are more common than the Cileſtial:'nieither can any body hopet&ter- 
minate the queſtion, whether inthe dailymotion, the earth doth in! ruth 
come round, or the Heavens unleſs heunderftands firſtthe :nature! of yo4 
luntary rotatien. 7 T2 7 224, 
_ The hidden proceeding, which we have mentioned; is otherwiſe, fo 


not ealily ſearch into it ; neither do we underſtand certain meaſiires, ffgns: 
or degrees of proceeding vifible is bodies; but that eontinucd proceeds- | 
ing, which for the molt part is not ſubject to our ſenſes,” © 7 #10199” 

For example, In all generation and transformation of bodies, we-mult 
inquire what is laſt, and what flies away, what remains, what is added, 
what dilates it ſelf, what is drawnto it, what is united; what is ſeparated, | 
what is continued, what is cut off, what means, what hinders, "__ com- | 


Again, neither are we to enquire'after-rhefe thing#imgeneratidn and 


form their firft concreetion of the ſap in the earth, or from the ſeed until } 


for theſe things relatc to concrete or collegious bodies, ard in operations | 
they are lookt upon as particular and ſpecial cuſtom of nature, not as'fun- | 


| 


21 
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likewiſe to enquire,what proceeds, and what ſucceeds;whit is molt fierce, 


like. | 


{ ſmall, that they are not to be perceived by eur ſenſes; to body can hope | 


All theſe things are unknown to, and never handled by the Sciences, | 
which are compoled by the groſleft and the unableft wits; © Seeing cvery 
natural a@ionis tranſaQed by the leaſt beginnangs;- or -by fuchas are fo 
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to rule or turn nature, unleſs he can comprehend and take notice of them 
in a due manner. Out of the two kinds of Ax1oms, which are already 
mentioned, Philoſophy and Sciences are to be divided, (the comman re. 
ceived words which approach the neareſt to the diſcovery the of things, be- 
ing applied to our meaning) namely that the inquiſition of forms, twhich in 


het. 


—p—_—— 


 Mctaphyſicks, the better fort of Magick, in regard of its large ways and 


precepts in a right and orderly tmanner; therefore the diſcovery of the in- 


—_——___——_ 


|terp 


good, which is the foundation of the thing - It muſt not be feigned or 
| contrived Js 


{| 6n them. 


reaſon according to their ownLaws areeternal and unm ovable, conſtitutes 
the Metaphyſicks; but the inquilition of the efficient, of themarrer,of the ſe- 
cret proceeding, and hidden ſchiſmatiſm, all which things regard the com- 
mon and ordinary courſe of nature, not- the foundamental and eternal 
Laws, ſhould couſtitute the Phyſicks, Now to theſe are ſubordinate two 
practical Sciences, to Phyſick the Mechanick is ſubordinate, and to the 


— 


greater command in nature. 
Now that we have thus deſcribed our dodrine we mult proceed to the 


retation of Nature contains chiefly two parts, The firſt tends to the 
drawing out and raiſing Axioms from experience ;the ſecond teacheth how 
totake and derive Experiments from new Axiorms. The firſt part is divided 
in a threefold mariner into three miniſtrations; into that which relates 
to ſenſe; into that which relates to the memory, and to that which relates 


to the mind or underſtanding; =; | 
Firſt we muſt have a Natural and Experimental Hiſtory; ſufficient and 


but we maſt find what Nature doth, or bears, 

But the Natural and Experimental Hiſtory 1s ſo various and ſcattered 
that it confouuds and diſturbs the underſtanding  unlels it be limited and 
laced in a rightorder; therefore we muſt form ſome tables and ranks of 


I 
[ſtances in ſach a manner and order, that the underſtanding may work up- 


Which, when it isdone, the underſtanding left to it ſelf, and movin 

of it ſelf, is not ſufficient, but tinable, for the working of Axioms, unleſs 
it be ruled and affiſted > therefore in the third place a lawful and tre in- 
duftion is to be brought in, which is the Key of the Interpretati- 
oh 3 we muſt begin at the End and proceed back=wards to the reſt, 
An inquiſition of forms proceeds in this manner; firſt; upon nature giv- 
en, we muſt _— the underltanding all the inſtances of notes, that a- 
gree inthe ſame Nature, though by different matters Therefore ſuch a 
colle&ion is to be Hiſtorical, without any haſty cantewplation or greater 
ſabtilty than ordinary, for example 1n the inquiſition of the form of Hot. 


Convenient Inſtances in the Natare of Hot, 


1. FI He Sun beams chiefly in Summer ; and at Noon. 
T 2. The Sun beams beaten back and preſſed togetherz ſpecially 
between Mountains, Walls, and through Burningeglaſles, 
3, All fiery Mcteors. | 
4. Fiery Thunderbolts, 
5. The burſting forth of: flames out of the Caves of Mountains , 
2 , | 
6. All Flame. | 
5, All ſolid bodies of fires 
8. Hot and Natural Baths. 


—h_— A—T 
Y he 
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_-| . 26. Strong vinegar, and all things acide or ſharp, are hot i in a 
C member, where there isno * Epidermis, as in theeyeand tongne, andin 


It 


| 
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9. All liquids heated o or boiling. 


and furious heat, when it is ſhut up, asinall places of retlection, 


reſpet to the time of the year, 
12. The air ſhut up in ſubterraneous Caves , chiefly in win. 
ter, 


t3. Allhair and ſhag, as wooll, the ſkins of beaſts , feathers, have ſome- 


thing of hear. 


may be heated for atime. * 
I3. Sparks of fire out of Iron or ſteel, when they areſtruck outs 
16, All bodies rubb'd together as a tone, wood, cloth, ec, 
the axle-trees, and wheels of Carts ſometimes are enflamed. 
': And the cuſtome amongſt the Weſtern Indians is to make fire by rub. 
bin 
= T. All green Herbs, and moiſt, ſhut up cloſe together, as Roſes, 
DO_ in a baſket, and Hay, if it he laid up wet will often take 
Oh: -* | 
18. Lime watered. 
19. Tron when it is firſt diſſolved by ſtrong. waters , in glaſs with- 
| out any aſſiſtance of fire, and likewiſe Pewter, &c, which is not ſo 
i; hot, . 
|. 20. All animals chiefly in their inwards,thoughthe heat in inſe@s,becauſe 
of the ſmalneſs of their bodies cannot be perceived by our feeling, | 
21. Horſe-dung and the new excrements of ſuch like creatures. 
22, Strong oil of Sulphur and Virriol perto rms the office of heat i in 
burning linning, 


burning bones and teeth. 

24. The ſtrong ſpirit of wine well rectified performs the office of heat, 
ſo that if the white of an Egg becaſt into it, it will thicken and whiten al- 
moſt in the fame manner, as whenit is boiled, and cloth being caſti intoit 
will burn, and be brown as a toaſted piece of bread. 
|. 25, Al] (weetſents, and;hot herbs, as dragon- wort, creſles, FL. Al- 


Io. Vapors and hot ſmoak, and the air it ſelf, which receives a ſtrong 


It. Some kind of ſtorms, by the conſtitution of the air, when there is no 


14. All bodies, as well ſolid as liquid, as well thick as thin, as the air, 


So that 


23. The gyl of wilde Majoram, and the like, doth the office of hieat in| 


| 


though the hand feels not their heat, neither when they are entife, nor 


when reduced to aſhes, but when they are chewed a little, they heat 
the tongue, and the pallet, asifthey did burn. 


"A a wounded part, or where the {kin is taken of, they cauſe pain like to that 
of heat.. © 


The Inſtances at hand which have not the nature of heat. 


He beams of the Moon, of the Stars, ag of the Comets ſeem not 


to behot to our feeling, for we may obſerve that the greateſt froſts | 


..* are | 


has Sac. 
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27, Alfo extroardinary © cold ſeems to be burning.” a 
_- 28. Garlick, 
; - This Liſt weare want to name the Table Eſſence and Preſciibe: 
Secondly, we muſt examine with our underſtanding the inſtances which| 
are deprived of * naturegiven. * Natura data,| 
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| The Sun beams, in the middle region of the air, are.nor hot : Therea- | 


, 
l 


|top, muſt carry with them ſpunges dipt in water and vinegar, and often 
| put them to their months and noſes, becauſe the air is there ſo ſabtil, that it 
| ſufficeth nor for reſpiration. They ſay alſo that there is there ſo great a 


_  Nowum Orpanun.” 


are in the full Moon, bur the fixed and bigger Stars, when the Sun _ 
under them, or draws near them, they are thought to. be heated by | 
the heat of the Sun, as when the Sun is in Leo, or in the Dog Days, \ 


ſon is, becauſe that region is not near enough to the body of the Sun, from 
[whence the beams burſt forth, nor to the earth that refleds them back ; 
therefore this is-p/ain , upon the tops of mountains, which are not the 
igyell, ſnow abides upon them alwayes, But on the contrary, ſome have 
taken notice, that on the top of the Pick of Texerif, and onthe top of 
the Mountains of Pers, there is no ſnow to be ſcen, but apon the ſides of 
theſe hills ſnow remains ; therefore the air on the top of thoſe Mountains 
is not cold, but ſabtil and ſharp, ſo that in the mountainsof Pere it pricks 
and offends the eyes with its ſharpneſs, and the ſtomack, ſo that it makes 
men inclinable to vomir. The Ancients have taken notice, that, on | 
the top of monnt Olympas, the air 1s ſo ſubtil, that ſuch as climb up to the 


calm, free from all rain, ſtorms, ſnow; and winds, that ſome who ſacrificed 
FReres upon J#piters altar, having made with their fingersan impreſſion 
in the Aſhes upon the Altar, the next year the ſame; Letters and 
impreſſion were to be ſeen without the leaſt alteration; Þ And ſuch 
as Venture up to the top of the Pick of Texerif go by night and not 
by day, they are called upon a little after the riſiog of the Sun by their 
guides to haſten down again, becauſe of the danger, as it ſeems, cauſedby 
theſubtilty of the air, - for fear that it ſhonld ſtifle the ſpirits. 

The refleftion. of the Sun beams pear the northern pole are very weak 
and inefhcacions in matter of heat. 

. Let, this Experiment be tried, take a Looking Gloſs made contrary to 
the butning=glaſſes, and put it between your hand, and the Sun beams, 
and take notice whether it. don't diminiſh the heat of the Sun; as the burn- 
ing-glaſs incceaſcth it. 2 7 | Let 

Try. this other Experiment, whether by the beſt and ſtrongeſt burning- 
glaſſes it is not poſſible to gather together the beams of the Moon in one 
| point, and cauſe thereby a ſmall degree of warmth, | | 
Try alſo a burning-glaſs upon any thing that is hot, but not luminous or 
ſhining, as upon hat urine, or hot ſtone, which is not fiery ar upon boiling 
water or the like, and fee whether it 1ncreaſeth not the heat, as at the rayes 


{ of the Sun. | = 
Try alſo a burning glafs before the flame of the fire. 
The Comets have not always.the ſame effedts in encreafing the heat of 
the year,thongh ſome have obſerved that grievous dronghts have ſucceeds»: 
ed them, ' Bright beams, and columns, and *- Chaſmata, and ſuch like me-| 
teors appear more frequently in the winter than in the Summer, and eſpeci- 
ally in great froſts, when the air is very dry. .. Thunder and Lightnings 
ſeldom Dappen in Winter, but in the time of great heats. But falling Stars | 
are thought to conſiſt for the moſt'part of a thin ſubſtance, bright and; 
kindled, near a kin to the ſtrongeſt fire 
| i : y ; 
There are ſome Lightnings that yield light byt don't burn, ſuch happen 
a Ilwayes Without thunder, 
The breaking out, and eruptions offlames are to be ſeen in cold regions] - 
as well as in hot, as in 7fardia, Greezland, asthe trees which grow in cold| 
| Coumreys 
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Countreys are more combuſtible, more full of Pitch, and Roſom, than ©-| 
thers that grow in hot Regions. | 

All flame is hot, more or leſs : Nevertheleſs, they ſay, that Ignus fa- 
taws, which lights ſometimes againſt a wall, hath but little heat - it may 
be likethe flame of the ſpirit of wine, which is mild and ſoft 3 but that 
tame is yet milder, which ſome credible and diſcreet Hiitorians affirm to 
have been feen about the hair and heads of Boys and Girls, which did 
not ſo much as finge the hair, but did ſoftly waveabove them. 

Every thing that is fiery, when it turns into a fiery red, whenit ſhonld 
not yield any flame, it is always hot. "RG | 

. Of hot Baths, which happen by the ſcituationand nature of the Sun, 

there hath not been ſufficient inquiry. | | 

All boiling I:quors in their own nature are cold, for there is noliquor | 
to be toucht, which is ſo naturally, which remainsalways hot, heat there. 
fore isgiven to it for a time, as an acquired nature or quality 3 ſo that the 
things. themſelves, which are in their operations moſt hot, as the ſpirit of 
Wine, ſome chymical Oiles, and the Oyl of Vitriol, and of Sulphur, 
and the ike, which at the firſt touching are cold, but ſoon after they 
burn. 

There is a doubt whether the warmth af wool, of ſkins and of feathers. 
| and the like, proceed not from ſome ſmall inherent hear, as it riſeth from 


agreeable to warmth, or wherher it comes not from the incluſion and fra- 
ion of the Air, CL poet; tf, ns 
There is nothing Tangible, or yielding ſpirit, butis apt to take fire: yet 
many things differ in this, that ſome receive heat ſooner, as Air, Oyl, and 
water ; ohers not ſoquiekly, as Stone, and Metals, *. 
| Therecanbe no ſparks ſtruck out of Stone, or Steel, or ont of any o- 
ther hard ſubſtance, unleſs fame minute parts of the ſubſtance of the Stone 
or Metal be alfo ſtruck out. | - 4-2 
There is no Tangible Body to be found,but becomes warn) by rubbing ; 


» 


animals, or whether it proceedsnot from a fatneſs and Oylinefs, which is| 


therefore the Ancients did fancy, that the heavenly Globes had no other 
warmth or .yertue to cauſe heat, but that. which was derived to them from 
the a:trition of the air, when they were rowled about in their ſwift and 
{furious courſe, | v8 IS 
Some Herbs and Vegetables, when: they are green and moilt, ſeem to 
have in them ſome ſecret heat > but that heat is ſo ſmall, that'it is not to be 
perceived by feeling when they are fingle, but when they are heaped, to- 
gether, and ſhut up, that their ſpirits cannoteſcape out into the air, but 
enEvurge One another ,then the heat appears,and ſametimes a flame'in con- 
venient matter, +: rr: NID ACTIN OAT 
New lime becomes . hot when it is ſprinkled with water, either becauſe 
of the union of heat, which before was diſperſed, or by the irritation and 
exaſperation of the ſpirits of water and of fire; for there is a kind of con- 
fict and antiperiſtaſis, How the heat is cauſed will ealily appearg'it in- 


Unites the Spirits ſhut up, but it will not Irritate or anger them. 
All dung of Animals, whea it is old, bath the power of heating,;as we 
may ſeein the fatting of ground. 5+. : F--7 
Aromatick ſubſtances, and Herbs ſharp at the taſte, are much hotter 
when they are taken inwardly 5 we.may try upon what other ſabttances 
they diſcover any hot vertue, The Seamen tell us, that when heaps and: 


lamps 


j 


ſtead of , Water, Oyl be caſt into- it, for Oyl 3-as well; as{Water,| 
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{pened, there is ſome danger for ſuch as ſtir them,or fake them out firſt ; for | 
\the fumes that ariſe from them are apt to inflame the ſpirits,and to give fea- 


| | able to dry Bacon, and other fleſh hung overit, as over the ſmoak ofa fire. | 


{ſach as is in Err, and many other mountains, or by the conflit of bodies, 


[bar they differ intheir degrees of cold, for Wood isnot ſo cold as Metals. 


| 


'N OUum Organum. 


{a different manner, for ſnow ſeems to burn the hands of children, and cold 


| mine their ſtrength and degrees of hear. 


| phnre, Naptha, Salt-peter, &c. 


| 4, Amongſt the Vegetables there is no plant, nor part of a plant as the 


Em 


| 


| lumps of Spices ar Aromatick ſubſtances.are long ſhut up cloſs, and then My | 


vers, Likewiſe an Experiment may be tried, whether their duſt will nor be } 


There is an accrimony or penetration in cold things, as Vinegar, and i 
(Oyl, of Vittiol, as well as in hot, as in the Oyl of wilde Marjoram, 
and the likez therefore they cauſe a like pain in animals, and in inanimate | 
ſubſtances they difſolve, and confirm the parts, In animals there isno 
pain but is accompanied with a certain ſenſe of heat. 

| Coldand hot have many eftects common to them both, tho produced in 


preſerves fleſh from putrefaCtion, as well as fire, and heat draws together 
ſome ſubſtancesto a lefler bulk as well as cold, 


A Table of degrees, or of ſuch things as are comparatively hot. 
E muſt firſt ſfeak of thoſe things, which ſeem not to the feeling to 


be -hot, and yet are fo potentially afterwards: weſhall deſcend 
to mention ſuch things as are actually, or at the feeling hot 3 and to exa- 


1. Amongſt theſolid and Tangible bodies, there is none found, which is 
hot naturally or Originally, neither Stone, nor Metal, nor Sulphur, nor a- 
ny Mineral, nor Wood, nor Water, nor the Carcaſe of any anima 3 bat in 
baths there is hot water by accident, either by ſubterraneous flames.as fire; 


as heat is produced in the diſſolution of Iron and Pewter. Therefore our 
feeling cannot be ſenſible of any degree of heat in inanimate ſubſtances, 


2. But touching things that have heat potentially in them, and that are 
ready to kindle, there are many inanimate ſubſtances of that nature, as Sul- 


3. Thoſe things whickrbefore were inflamed,asthe Horſe dung,by an ani- 
mal heat,or lime,aſhes,and ſootsby the fire they yet retain certain relicks of 
their former heat. Therefore there are certain diſtillations, and ſeparati- 
ons of bodies, effeCted by the heat of Horſe dung 5 and the heat is raiſed in 
lime by Water, as we have already ſaid. | 


droppings, or ſap, which ſeems to onr feeling to be hot. 
- | 5. 'There is no part of dead animals nor any thing ſeparated from them, 
which appears hot, nor the Horſe dung it ſelf, nnlefs it be ſhut up, and bu- 


Church-yards, where they aredaily buried,the | Sahars hath by that means 
acquired # ſecret heat, which ſoon conſumes a 
ſooner than other earth. 


ſand, Salt, and the like have a ſecret diſpolition and tendency to 
ſheat, 


ried eloſe. But nevertheleſs alldung ſeems to have heat potentially in it, 
as may- appear by the improvement ofthe ground. Likewiſe the Corpſes 
of dead animals have -the ſame ſecret heat potentially ; therefore in 
arcaſe newly buried, and| 


6. Whatſoever fatneſs the ground, as all ſorts of dung, Chalk, Sea- 


7. MH PntrefaQion hath ſome beginnings of alittle heat, though not to 
that degree asto be perceived by feeling | 
t | 8. The | 
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8. The firſt degree of heat of thoſe things, which are to be felt. To be hot 
by feeling 1s the heat of animals, that have a great Latitude of degrees; for 
the loweſt degree, as in inſects, is not to be perceived by touching. The 
highelt degree ſcarce attains to the degree of heat of the ſun beams in the 
hotteſt Regions and Times: Nevertheleſs it is reported of Conſtantine 
and of ſeveral others, that they were naturally ſo hot, and their conſtituti- 
on ſo dry, that in ſeyeral violent feaverstheir bodies did burn ſo much, 
that when-any did but touch them with the hand it would ſeem to burn a 
while after, | 

0, All animals do encreaſe their heat by motions and exerciſe, by Wine, 
good Chear, and Venery, and in burning Feavers, and pain, : 

To. All animals in the intervals of Feavers are ceaſed with Cold-and 
ſhivering at firſt, but alittle after they burn the more. 

I1. We may further inquire and compare the heat of ſeveral animals, 
as of Fiſhes, four Footed Bealts, Serpents, Birds, and according to their 
ſeveral ſpecies, as in a Lyon, in a Kite, or a Man; fer, according to the 
common opinion, Fiſhes are inwardly leſs hot, Birds moſt, eſpecially, Pi- 
geons,Hawks.and Auſtriches. | p 

12. Let us inquire turther of the heat compared in the ſame animal with 
the ſeveral parts and members, for Milk, Blood, Seed, Eys, are of a modes 
rate degree of warmth, and leſs hot then the exterior fleſh of animals, 
when it moves and is ſtirred about,, but what degree of heat is in 
the brain , ſtoniack , heart, and other. parts, was never yet found 
out. DEE 

13. All animals, during the Winter;and in Cold ftorms, are outwardly 
cold, but inwardly they are thought to be hotter than in ſummer. 


Day, is not ſo hot as burning Wood, Straw, or Linnen, neither doth it 
burn but through a glaſs. | 
15. The Aſtrologers inform us, that ſome Stars are hotter thanother, 
Amongſt the Planets,nexc to $89/,2ars 1s the hoteſt.afterwards Jupifer, then 
Venus, but Luna is thought to be Cold, and Satzrx colder: Amongſt the 
fixed Stars Sirizs is the hotteſt, then cor Leox7s Or Regulus, afterwards the 
Dog Star; &c. | | 

16: The Sun warms moſt when he isneareſt to our Zenith, over our 
Heads; theſame we may think of the other Planets, according to their de- 
gree of heat» for example, Jupiter is hotter when he is under Carcer or 
Leo, than when he is under Capricornizs Or Aquaria, | 

17, The Caleſtial heat is increaſed three ſeveral ways, Namely, when 
the Globe is over our heads, when it draw near by propinquity, and by a 
conjunction or aſſociation of ſeveral Stars. : 

18, There are ſeveral degrees of heat in flames, and fires in ſtrength and 
weaknel*. 

19. I Judge that the flame, that burſts forth and proceeds from certain 
imperfeC& metals, is very ſtrong and fierce. | 

29. But the flame of thunder ſeems tobe fiercer than all other flames, 
for ſometimes it hath diſfolved Iron itſelf into drops, which all other 
flames cannot do. 

21. In things ſet a fire there igalſo a different degreeof heat, we eſteem 


PZ 


14. The Ca&leſtial heat, in the hotteſt Regions, times of the Year, and} 


the weakeſt to be burn'd Linnen, or Tinder, touch Wood or Match 3; af-| 


ter them the weakeſt fire is that of a burnt coal, and Jaths ſet a fire : But 
| the hotteſt we think to be Metal —_— as Iron and Copper, &*c. 
| 2 
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| ed; or liquefied by a dead” fire ,, unleſs 1t be Stirred up by blow- 


23. We Judge that the grear fires that happen, when the Wind blows 
| hard, 
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ſtances are firſt, They are 
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223. Motion inctcaſeth heat. as we may perceive by blowing with 
belfows : for ſome+ of the harder fort of Metals are not to be difſolv= 
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ing. 


do ſtruggle and ftrive more againſt the wind than they do yield to 
it, for the flame, in ſuck a caſe flies back with a greater fierceneſs when the 
Wind yeilds than when it drives it.” 

By the common fire, eſpecially by the ſubterraneous fires, which are the 
remotelt and ſhut up cloſleſt from the rayes of the Sun, you may expel the! 
Czleſtial Nature from the form of hot. | 

By the heating of bodies of all ſorts, I mean of Minerais, of Vegetables, | 
and of the exterior parts of Animals, of Water, of Oile, &c- Indrawing 
them nearer tothe fire or any hot body you may expel all variety,and ſub- 
tiltexture of bodies. By Iron or other fiery Metals, which may heat other 
bodies without miniſhing ought of the weight or ſubſtance, expel the mix- 
ture of the ſabftance of another hob thing. - 

Heye- follows ſeveral other- direfions and precepts moſt uſeful, if 
well underſtood; but becauſe T am limited I proceed tothe other helps of na- 
tures interpretation recommended by the worthy Author. Firſt, He plateth pre- 
rogatives of inſtances. Secondly,” Helps of indu@ion, Thirdly, A re@ificati- 
on of indu@ion, &C. fret 6 prerogatives of inſtances the ſolitary in- 

| uch as diſcover the nature, which is inquired 
after in ſuch ſubjeas, which have nothing commen With other ſubjects, 
except that Nature, And again, fuch as diſcover not the nature inquired 
for in ſuch ſubje&s,which are like in all things with other ſubjecs,uoleſs it 
beinthe Nature it fel6 for example,if the Nature of Colotir,is inquired in. 
to, the folitary inſtances are Gems of Chriſtal, which ye1ld not not only a 
color in themſelves, but caſt itnpon a Wall. .  * © 
* They have nothing common with the fired colours in flowers, coloured 


= 


Gems, Metals, Wood, &c. unleſs it be the Colour z from whence it may 
 eafily appear, that colour is nothing elſe but a Modification of the. [mage 
| i 4 2m ITY : : a 
of light caſt into, and received m the firſt kind, by divers degrees of 
lightning upon the bodyz in the Second, by the textures and various ſcheſ- 
 matiſms of the body. | | . | 

The Second are the iaſtances called Migrantes,they are fuch in which the 
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jon; for they tend alſo to difcover to us the true forms of things. 


nature inquired for paſleth to the generation, when before it was not, or 
contrariwiſe paſſeth to corruption, when it was before thelſe inſtances are 
(ofirl for a right underſtanding of the nature of things, and to direct us to 
pradtife;. for example, ſuppoſe the nature of whiteneſs be inquired into, 
the inſtance putting to generation is whole glaſs, and glaſs beaten to with 
powder, likewiſe {imple water, and water ſtirred about into froth, for 
whole glaſs and water are tranſparent, not white, but glafs beaten and wa- 
ter turned into froth, are not tranſparant, but white 3 therefore we mult 
[inquire what happens from that change or paflage to glaſs or water ; for it 
: evident that the form of whiteneſs is converghed in by the contuſion of 
| the olafs, and the ſtirring of the water, and there ſeems to benothing added 
beſides the communition of the parts of glaſs and water, and the mixture of 
the air, | | | 

By theſe inſtances we may underſtand ſuch as paſs, not onely to gene- 
ration and privatton, but ſuch as proceed to Majoration and Minorati- 
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The Third affiſtances are named offenſive. they are ſuch-as diſcover the 
nature inquired, for nakedly and in it ſelf alſo, in its riſe,” and higheſt des 
gree of power, free from all impediments; for asevery body receives 
the forms of many natures conjoyned, ſo as that in the concrete one weak- 
| neſs depreſleth, breaks, and binds another, by that means every -formis ob- 
' ſcured : Now there are ſome ſubje&ts to-be found in which the mature 
| ſonght for is above the reſt in its full vigor, either by the abſence of the 
impediment, or by the predominancy of itsvertue. Theſe Inſtances do 

chiefly diſcover the nature of forms, For example, if you inquire for 
the nature of weight take quickeſilver, whichis the heavieſt of all other 
things beſide Gold, which is not much heavier - But the inſtance of quick- 
filver is more proper to diſcover the nature of weight, than Gold ; becauſe 
Gotd is ſolid and cloſe, but .quick-filver is liquid and fall of ſpirits ;, ne- 
vertheleſs it is heavier than Diamonds, and the moſt ſolid things,from whence 
| we may underſtand the form of weight, which conſiſts in the abundance of 
the matter, not in the compactneſs and cloſeneſs of the thing, 

The Fourth inſtances are named clandeſtine, They ſhew the nature in- 
| quired for in its loweſt power, and as it were in the Cradle and beginning, 
riſing and hid under a contrary nature that domineers over it. Theſe inſtan- 
ces are of great conſequence to find out the forms of things, for example, 
if we inquire for the nature of ſolid ; the clandeſtine inſtances are'ſuch 
as diſcover a weak, and loweſt degree of confiſtency, a ſolidity in a fluide| 
{ ſubſtance, as in a buble of water, which1s asa thin ſkin of ſolidity determi- 
ned and made of 'a watery body. By this example, and by ſnow, froth,/and 
melted Metals, we may underſtand that liquid and ſolid, are but ordinary | 
notions, agrecable to the ſenſe, for in truth there is1n every body aliqui. 
dity which is weaker and more infirm in bodies homogeneous, 'as water, 
but ſtronger in keterogenious, therefore the conjunction to an heterogene- 
ous body unites and joyns together, but the inſinuation of the homogene- 
ous diſſolves and looſens. | 

The fifth ſort of Inſtances are named Conſtitutive, They are ſuch as con- 
ſtitute a ſpecies of the nature inquired into, as a leſſer form,for as the lawfal 
forms which are convertible with the natures ſought for,are hid inſecret, & 
are not eaſily to be found, the thing it ſelf and the weakneſs of our intelle& 
requires that the particular forms be not neglected,burt be diligently inqui- 
| red into, for whatſoever unites nature, although in an imperfe& manner, it | 
| ſhewsa way to find out forms, | | 

For example, if any deſires to underſtand nature ofmemory,or that which 
excites or helps memory, the conſtitutive inſtances are order and diſtribu. 
tion, which evidently help our, memory, alſo places in an artificial memory 
@&c, So that thereare fix leſſer forms of thoſe things which help memory, 
namely;limitation;a reducement of intellectual matters,to aſenſibilityan im- 
preflionintoaſtrong affetion,animpreſtion intoa pure anddifingaged mind,] 
a multitude of helps and a former expeGation, ” | 

The Sixth are conformable inſtances or proportioned, for they ſhew fi. 
militudes, agreements, and conjugations of things, not in the leſter forms, 
2s the conſtitutive inftances do, but in a concrete body. "They ſthew-and 
diſcover a certain agreement between bodies,;although theydon't much gon- 
duce to firid out forms, nevertheleſs they arevery benefictal to reveal the 
Fabrick of ſeveral parts of the univerſe.and in its members they make a kind 
of diſſeQtion, and therefore they lead us, as1t were, by the hand to high and 
aoble axioms, * ee, "0 TY OR | 05:5 
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| For example, theſe are conformable Inſtances, a looking glaſs and an 
[eye, the make of the ear, and the places where the Eccho ſounds, but of 
which conformity, beſides the obſervation of reſemblance, which 1s very 
uſeful for many things, it is eaſie to gather and form this Axiom, viz, that | 
the organ for the ſenſes, and the bodies, that ſend back the ſounds to the 
[ſenſe@are muchalike. Again, the underſtanding being from hence in. 
formed, may cafily riſe to another Axiom higher and more noble; namely, 
that there1sn0 difference betwen the Conſents, or Sympathies, of Senſible 
[Bodies, and ſuch as are inanimate without ſenſe,- unlefs it be that in the 
former, there is an animal ſpirit in the body, fitted to receive and entertain 
it,but in the latter there is none. Therefore as many conſents as there are in 
[inanimate bodies, ſo many ſenſes there might be in animals, if there were as 
| many holes or perforations in the animate body, for the animal ſpirit to 
moye and fly to the member rightly diſpoſed, as a right organ, &c. Ano- 
ther conformable inſtance is the root of a plant, and the branches. Every 
vegetable ſwells and puſhes out its parts round about as well downwards as 
upwards neither is there any Difference between the roots and branches, bur 
only that the root is ſhut up inthe Earth and the branches, ſpread in the air 
and the Sun,for if any one will but take a tender branchthat grows,and turn 
| the top towards the ground, though it toucheth not the earth, it will puſh 
forth a Root and not a Branch. And on the contrary, if the earth be put upon 
| a plant, and be preſt with a ſtone or other hard ſubltance that might hinder 
the plant from ſpreading up, it will bring forth branches in the ground and 
underneath. | 
| Other conformable inſtances are the Gum af Trees, and the moſt part oft 
{the gems of Rocks, for either of them are but the exndations and ſweatings, 
the firſt out of the ſap of trees, the Second out of Rocks, from hence pro. {4 
| ceeds the clearneſs and ſplendor of both. Namely from the thin and ſubtil 1 
; | percolation from hence it is alſo that the hairs of animals are not ſo beauri- 
ful and of ſuch a lively colour as the plumes of birds, for their ſweat is 
_ ſo fine when. it iſſues out of their ſkin as when it comes out of a Fea- 
thers, 
| - Other conformable inſtances are the Fins of Fiſhes, and the Feet of four 
: Footed Beaſts,or theFeet and Wings of Birds unto which Ariſtotle adds four 
- |Circles. in the motion of Serpents, Therefore in this great Fabrick of the 
World, the motion of living creatures ſcems to be performed by four Ar. 
ters or flexions. | 
Alſoin terreſtrial animals the teeth, and 1a birds, their billsare alike,from | 
[whence it is evident that in all perfect animals there is a certain hard ſub- | 
* [ſtance that draws to the mouth. | 
The S:venth are irregular inſtances, ſuch as diſcover bodies in their ' 
whole, which are extravagant and broken off in Nature, and do not agree } 
| 


with other things of the ſame gender, but are only like to themſelyes,there- 
foreſtiled Mozodice. They are uſeful to raiſe and unitenature, to find out| 
the genders and common natures, to limit them by their true differences. 
Neither are we to deſiſt from an inquiſition until the properties and quali- 
ties, which arc found in ſuch things as are thought tu be miracles in nature, 
may, be reduced, and comprehended under ſome form or certain Law, that 
all irregularity and ſingularity might be found to depend upon ſame com- 
mon form. bes, 

Such inſtances are the Sun and Moon amongſt the Stars,the Loadſtone a- 
| mong the Stones,Gguick-ſilyer amongſt metals,the Elephant,amongſt the four 
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N ovum Organum. 


Focted Beaſts,&c.The eighth ſort of inſtancesare named Diviantes,becauſe 
they are Natures errors,and Monſters, when Nature declines and goes alide 
from its ordinary courſe. The ule of thele is to reCtifie the underſtanding, 
to reveal the common Fgrms3 neither in theſe ought we to deſiſt from the 
inquiſition until we have found ont the cauſe of the deviation. But this 
cauſe doth not riſe properly to any Form, but onely to the hidden pro- 
ceeding to a Form, for he that knows the ways of Nature, he ſhall with 
more eaſe . obſerve its deviations. And again, he that nnderſtands 
its Deviations can better diſcover its ordinary ways and methods, | 

The Ninth ſort of inſtances are Named Limitanea, ſuch as diſcover the 
ſpecies of bodies, which ſeem to be compoſed of two ſpecies, or the Rudis| 
ments between one ſpecies and another :{ſuch are Flies between rottenneſs 
and a plant, certain Comets between ſtars and fiery meteors,Flying,Fiſhes, 
between Birds, and Fiſhes, &*c. 6 

The Tenth are inſtances of Power, which are the nobleſt, and the moſt 
perfe(t, as the moſt excellent inevery art; for as this is or buſineſs chiefly, 
that Nature ſhould be obedient and yield to the benefits of men; it is fitting, 
that the works,which are in the power of men,as ſo many provinces,beover*| 
come and ſubdued, ſhould be taken notice of, and reckoned ſpecially ſuch 
as are molt plain and perfett, becauſe from them there is an eafier and a nea- 
rer way to new inventions, Never found out before. _ 

The Eleventh inſtance are filed Comitatus and Hoſtites. They are ſuch 
| as diſcovera concrete body. ſuch in which the nature inquired after, doth 
| always foliow it asan individual companion,and on the contrary, in which 
| | theNature required doth always fly from it,& is excluded out of its compa- 

ny asan enemy:for out of ſuch inſtances propoſitions may be formed, which 

| may be certain,nniverſa],affirmative,and negative,in which the ſubject ſhall 

4 be ſuch a body in concrete, & the predicate the'nature it ſelf that is ſought, 

| for example if you ſzek for hot the Iſt 1ntia comitatus is the flame, &*c. 
The Twelth are fubjurnFive, ec. oe | 

The Thirteenth are inſtances of L[nion which confound and joyn toge- 
ther Natures, which are eſteemed to be heterogeneous, and for ſuch are; 
noted and confirmed by the received diviſions. | ; 

For example,ifthe nature required is hot. That diviſion ſeems to be good 
and authentick,that there are three kinds ofheatzthe Caeleſtial.the animal, 
and that of the fire, Theſe heats eſpecially one of them being compared with 
the other two, are, in cllence and ſpecies,or by a ſpecifick naturediffering 
and altogether heterogeneous:for the heat of the Celeſtial Globes,and the 
animate heat, enc2urage and help generation; but the hear of the fire cor. 
rupts and deſtroyes. It is therefore an inſtance of Union. This experiment, 
!s common enough when the branch of a vine is brought into the houſe, 
where there 15a continual fire,by which the Grapes will ripen-a month ſoo-! 
{ner than thoſe thatare in the air: ſo that fruits may be brought to MAPS 

when they hang upon the tree by the fire,whereas, this ſeemsto be a work 
proper only to the Sun. Therefore the underſtanding is perſwaded from 
hence to inquire,what are the differences which are realiy betweenthe heat 
of the Sun and that of the fire;from whence it happens that their operations 
are fo unlike, and they nevertheleſs partake of the fame common nature. 
The differences are found tobe four. Firſt, that the heat of the Sun 1n| 
reſpett of the heat of the fire is a degree much milder and more favourable, 
| Secondly, Thar it is conveyed, tous through the air, which of it ſelf is hus 


mide. Thirdly, and chiefly that it is very unequal, ſometimes drawing]' 
| | | | near] 
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works upona body ina long ſpace of time: but the working of the fire, 
through mens impatiency, performs the buſineſgin a ſhorter time. JF any * 


will be careful to attemper arid reduce the heat of the fire to a more | 
[moderate and milder degree; which may be done ſeveral ways, if-he will 
beſprigkle It, and cauſe it to fend forth ſomething of /humidity;, cheifly 
Sy "ag + 4 Go” 1 F | : 
\if he imitates the Suns inequality, Laſtly, if he ſtayes alittle, by this means, 
lhe ſhall imitate or equal, or in ſome things cauſe the fires heat tobe better 
than the Suns. | * | 6 $2 £40 
The.Fourteenth ſort of inſtances are the Jadicial, which is when an in- 
quilition is made, and the-underſtanding_ is placed in an' Equilibrinm, in 
an uncertainty where. to_ aſſign the cauſe of the Nature inquired for, 
| For ' cxawple, ſuppoſe any man fecks the cauſe of the fluxand reflux of the ſea twice a 
| Di. This motion-myſi needs proceeds from the progreſs and regreſs of the waters, in 
the manner of water troubled up and down 1n a baſon, which when it toucheth the one fide 
of the baſon, it leaves the other. Or-it muſt proceed from the riling and falling of the watcrs 
in the bottgm,as boiling water:nowthere is a doubt unto which of-rheſe cauſes the ebving 
and flowingzor flux andrcflux of the ſea is to be allignedzwhich if the firſt of theſe be aſſert: 
ed,then it will follow,that whga the flux is on this fidegthe ref 1x will be at the Gmetime 


on the other.” But Acoſco with ſore others have found after a diligent inquiry,that upon | 


the Coaſt of Florids,and upon the Coaſt of Spain,and Africa,the ebbing and flowing of the 
Sea happens at the ſame moment of time. Tbif queſtion is further examined in the Orizinal. 
| The Fittecath Cort of inſtances are of divorce, bccaulc they diſcover the ſeparations ot 
| thoſe natnres which often meet. for 
- The Sixteenth are the Inftances of the lamp, or of the firſt information, which afſik the 
ſenſe, for asall interpretation. of nature begins by the ſenle, and from the perception of the 
ſenſe leads by a xight and ſtraight» way to: inform the underſtanding, which are the cruc 
notions and axioms; it muſk needs be,that the more copious and exa@ the repreſentations 
of- the ſenſes are, ſo much the þetter ang the happier all things mutt ſucceed. | 
The Seventeenth ſort of Inſtances are ftiled of the Gate, becauſe they help the immedi- 
[ate aGions of the ſerſes. Amongſt the ſenſes, it is certain that the fight is the chief, in 
regard of information; therefore we mult ſeck'afſiltances to this ſight. wa 
- "The eighteenth are Inſtances called Citaures,which deduce that which i3 not ſenſible to 
| be ſenfible, _. - LID Sh Es bs 
The Nineteenth areNamedlnſiances of ſapplement,becauſe they ſupply the underſtands 
ing with a right inforiwation- when the ſenſes fail, therefore we mutt Fly to them; when 


[We have no proper inſtances. This is done in a two fold manner, either by Gxadation, or 


by Analogy. For example, the: Medium is not to be found which ſiop. the Load-ſtone 
in moving the Iron, neither gold,if we put it between,nor filver,nor tone, nor glaſs, nor 
| wood, &c. Nevertheleſs after an exatt tryal,there may be a certain medium found, which 
might- dull its vertue more than any thing elſe comparatively,and in ſome degree,as that 
the loadſone ſhoald notbe able to drawIrono it ſelf through gold of ſuch a thickne(s,ec. 
The Twentieth ſortare tiled Inſt ances perſecantes, becauſe they cut nature aſunder,c5c. 
The One and Twerty ſort arc inſtances of the Rod, or of yon vltras Os 
\, The-Two and Twentieth are called Inſtances Curriculis, They meaſure nature by che 
"moments of time, as the inſtances of the Rod meaſure it by the degrees ot ſpace.” For all 
' {notion and natural aQion 15 performed in a time, ſome quicker, ſome ſoffer, &c: 


: . 


The Three and Twen:icrh fort arc inſtances @uants, &c. 
\ -. The Four and Twenticth ſort are inſtances of Pxedominancy, 
> The 25, ſort are called Tnwmentes, becauſe they diſcover an 


"The Sux and Twenticth fort are named [yſtantie Polychreftas,” , _ " 
| -- TheScyeo and Twentieth arc the Magick inftances, © They are ſacttin which the mat- 


- [ter opthe officient is bur little and flender,if compared with the greatriels of the work,vr | 
«jof the efte& that follows; in fomuch that though they are common,h 
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miracles, S Ca, 
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ddefign the benefits of men. 


'\ | Novum Organum. 
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7 ———}ncar.and increa(ing in {trength, anon departing and diminiſhing, which ve. | 
+] * ry much contributes to:thegeneration of bodies. Fourthly, that the San! 
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y arc looked upon | 
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